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ARTICLE 1. 


PERFECT IN ONE. 


Those who read our former article under this head, will 
remember that we contend for the necessity of an outward 
and visible, as well as an inward and spiritual unity of 
the Christian church. We use the term, of course, as we 
have already explained, not in the Romish sense, as im- 
plying a single consolidated organization, commensurate 
with Christendom and subject to one earthly head, but in 
the New ‘Testament sense,—i. e. in the sense of an essential 
uniformity of organization according to the inspired mo- 
del—some system of actual connection and inter-commu- 
nication, binding all to each, and each to all, and securing 
to the individual members of every one, a perfectly free 
admittance to an equal standing in any other, whenever 
circumstances require a change,—in short, a practical and 
palpable unity, which would make the church glad and 
the world dumb. 

To the opinion of some, that no form of church organ- 
ization is traceable in the Scriptures, (as our plan pre- 
cludes a direct appeal to the sacred record,) we have op- 
posed, first, the a@ priori improbability of such a defect in 
the inspired directory of the church, especially when it is 
conceded on all hands that some organization is absolutely 
required; secondly, the consenting testimony of all the 
leading Protestant sects, which have uniformly agreed in 
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appealing to Bible authority against the papal doctrine of 
church supremacy, and, so far as their differences pertain 
to organization, have all originated in diverse sap 
tions of Scripture on that point; and finally, the fact that 
among the most enlightened Protestant inter preters, there 
has been a gradual approximation towards unanimity as 
to what were the essential features of the Apostolic polity.* 

These considerations are, we think, conclusive, though 
we should not once open the Bible to see. But the Bible 
is open, and in the hands of us all; and there is probably 
very little reason to fear, that any Biblical scholar will at 
this day so far stultify himself, as to affirm that there is 
absolutely no plan of church polity traceable there. We 
may very safely assume, that among those for whom we 
write it will generally be conceded, that the apostles or- 
ganized churches of a certain determinate form; that their 
plan was so far uniform, as not to prevent a free inter- 
course and interchange not merely of Christian courtesies, 
but of members and ministers, and as not to impair the 
unity of the whole;t and that the principles of that plan, 
are a legitimate subject of scriptural investigation, not 
embarrassed by any greater difficulties than are connected 
with some, even of the fundamental doctrines of the gospel. 

But here we are arrested by another difficulty. Sup- 
posing all difference of opinion at last removed, respecting 
the primitive form of the church, is that form binding on 
us? ‘To the consideration of this point we propose to de- 
vote a few pages of our present number. 

It is certainly a singular circumstance that such a ques- 
tion should need to be discussed among Protestants, and 
above all, among the sons of the Puritans. But it is no 
more strange than true, and, in our judgment, no more 
true than significant. It is the Puritan ministers of the 
day, who assume the special advocacy of the doctrine that 





*In the printing of the former article, the paragraph which introduces this 
final consideration was accidentally misplaced, being thrown back into the midst 
of the preceding division. As the derangement occasions considerable confusion 
in the progress of the argument, it deserves perhaps to be corrected here. ‘lhe 
paragraph commencing on p. 177 with the words, “ But it may be asked, &c.,” 
should be transferred to the break on p. 150. 

+“ The church [Apostolic] w as one, not as consisting of one Society, but be- 
cause the various Societies, or churches, were then modeled, and ought still to 
be so, on the same principles.” Whateley, Kingdom of Christ, Ess. I. § 22. 
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‘the churches severally are authorized to adopt any con- 
stitution and rules, which they find to be convenient ;” * a 
position, be it remembered, originally taken by the de- 
fenders of the Anglican establishment, and to oppose which 
was the specific mission of primitive Puritanism. This 
position churchmen have very generally found it ‘con- 
venient’ to abandon, while their Presbyterian and some 
of their Congregational assailants, are fast finding no so 
convenient a spot for themselves to occupy. Be it ours, 
according to our humble ability, to make them as uncom- 
fortable in it, as they were easily able to make their pre- 
decessors. 

It is in no unfraternal spirit that we would address our- 
selves to such @ task, nor without admiration of the genial 
feeling which often prompts the adoption and advocacy of 
the sentiment we impugn; but from a sober conviction 
that the sentiment itself is false in principle, and pernicious 
in tendency. For the much belabored scheme of a divine 
right, resting not on the written word, but on tradition and 
an unbroken ministerial succession, while we have no re- 
spect whatever, we have comparatively little fear. It may 
deceive the world. We know that it does pass readily 
with carnal men—men who, feeling the necessity of some 
kind of religion but having no spiritual discernment, can 
be satisfied with names and semblances instead of the 
reality, and who not unnaturally confound rank with au- 
thority, things ancient and venerable with things divine. 

Sut it will not satisfy enlightened Christians—those who 
believe that God is, and that his Word is his sole inter- 
preter. Such will not trifle with their Maker’s name, nor 
dare to call that divine, which he has not expressly owned. 

Sut this specious indifferentism is a more formidable evil. 
Affecting to rebuke the impious arrogance of those who 
put themselves in the place of God, it reaches the same 
result at the opposite extreme by degrading the require- 
ments of the Most High to a level with mere human in- 
stitutions. Under the name of Catholicism, it sweeps 
away every visible landmark of Christ's ‘‘one” kingdom 
on earth; and with loud protestations of zeal for the 
‘spirit’ of Christianity, rends piecemeal the ‘ body” 
which its Master has prepared it—a body, we aver, 





*N. Englander, Vol. III. p. 438. 
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every way worthy of its divine Author, and through 
which alone the spirit can manifest its beauty or exert its 
power.* 

Entertaining such convictions, shall we shrink from re- 
cording our protest against this insidious doctrine? What 
though it come to us wearing the aspect of an angel of 
light, and speak in soft and kindly tones which may well 

“deceive the very elect?’ We hold it so much the more 
dangerous, and shall the more frankly and firmly declare 
ourselves against it, with a voice which (however feeble) 
we mean shall be distinct. Nor shall we in so doing de- 
serve, though we may suffer, the reproach of hostility 
to the cause of Christian Union. Nay, but the reverse. 
Our conscience beareth us witness, that it is for Christian 
Union we are pleading; and our judgment assures us 
that weare pleading for it in the only safe and feasible 
way—for a union worthy of the name—possessing the 
substance, ensuring the benefits of union—a union for 
which all Christians of every name may fitly and har- 

FECT ONENESS in the mind of Christ. 
Substantial unity in faith and spirit, true Christians al- 
ready have. Dr. Schmucker’s scheme ‘“ presupposes”? it. 
The Evangelical Alliance was formed for the express pur- 
pose of “‘ manifesting the unity which exists.” What a 
loud confession, that one spirit cannot manifest itself as 
one, cannot act as one, cannot be perfectly one, while an- 
imating a multitude of disconnected and discordant bodies. 
On this confession we stand; and on those who have al- 
ready made it to the world, we simply press its obvious 
and necessary consequence. 

To prove affirmatively that the scriptural church polity 
is of universal and perpetual obligation, would be to argue 
over the whole question of the divine authority of the 
Apostles and the inspiration of their writings. But we are 
reasoning with Protestants, and may claim these as con- 
ceded points, and as constituting at the least a very strong 
presumption against the notion which we controvert. All 
we have to do, therefore, is to examine the methods by 
which it is attempted to reconcile that notion with the 
fundamental principle of Protestanism—‘ the Bible, the 





*« There is one body and one spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your 
calling, ”etc. Apostle Paul. 
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only rule of faith and practice ”’—or by which their irre- 
concilable disagreement is covered up and concealed. 

Considéring the history of this notion, we need not be 
surprised at “finding it affirmed by its present advocates 
with some degree of faltering and indecision. Soolly to 
set aside an admitted apostolic institution on the mere 
‘principle of preference,’ (an odd principle that, by the 
way,) would be too flagrantly unprotestant, too absurdly 
unpuritan. Hence, those who claim for the churches the 
right to modify their own constitution, almost instinctively 
throw in some limitation, which really strips the claim of 
all its objectionable force. ‘The difficulty is, that when 
they come to their inferences, both hesitation and limita- 
tion disappear. ‘The reservation is made in terms only, 
while in fact the authority of Scripture in these matters 
is set completely aside. Such logical manceuvres, as we 
all know, are very easily accomplished even by an honest 
mind under the unconscious bias of error. 

We find a specimen of this convenient indefiniteness in 
the reasoning of Dr. Schumcker, whom we should be the 
last to suspect of any intentional unfairness. 

‘First Feature [i.e. of his plan of union.] The sev- 
eral Christian denominations shall retain each its own pres- 
ent ecclesiastical organization, government, discipline, and 
mode of worship. 

It is conceded by the great body of Christians, that the 
Scriptures do not determine all the particulars of any sys- 
tem of church government; but leave the matter, except 
some important outlines, to the conscientious judgment and 
experience of the church in every age, and under every 
form of civil government; and the few who think they 
find their entire system of government in Scripture, do not 
regard it as so essential as to lead them to deny the Chris- 
tian character of others. Hence every church has an 
equal right deliberately to test her forms of ecclesiastical 
organization by experience; and diversity of practice on 
this point ought neither to preclude ecclesiastical commun- 
ion, nor impede substantial union among the parties.” 
Bib. Repos., Vol. XL. p. 382. 

Now, give their legitimate weight to the qualifying ex- 
pressions which we have italicised, and we very cheerful- 
ly unite in the concession which is declared to be that of 
the great body of Christians. But, having by the inser- 
VOL. XII.—NO. XLVII. 41* 
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tion of these qualifications secured a general assent to his 
premise, by what logical process does the Doctor get rid of 
them in his conclusion? ‘There we find the broad deduc- 
tion: ‘Hence every church—Congregational, Presby- 
terian, Episcopal, or (why not?) Papal—has an equal 
right to test her forms” and “diversity of practice on this 
point—i. e. any diversity whatever, or at least any evrist- 
ing diversity—ought not to preclude communion, nor im- 
pede substantial union.” Is it too much to ask, what are 
those ‘‘important outlines”? which the Doctor himself 
‘‘excepts” !—which, according to the obvious implication, 
being determined in the Scriptures, are not “left to the 
judgment and experience of the churches?’ Is it unrea- 
sonable to require compliance with these at least, as an es- 
sential condition to ‘ecclesiastical communion,’ and as 
practically necessary to any ‘‘substantial union?’ Is it 
uncharitable to deny the scriptural ‘character’? and the 
‘‘ Christian” propriety of those chureh organizations which 
disregard them ? * 





* We mention Dr. S. merely as aspecimen. It would be easy to multiply il- 
lustrations of this combination, of timidity in the statement of the doctrine with 
boldness in applying it. One or two will suffice. Says Dr. Mosheim, (the 
italics are ours :)—‘‘ Neither Christ nor his holy Apostles have commanded any 
thing clearly or expressly concerning the external form of the church, or the pre- 
cise method according to which it should be governed. Hence we may infer 
that the regulation of this was, in some measure, to be accommodated to the time, 
and Jeft to the wisdom and prudence of the chief rulers, both of the state and of 
the church.” Church Hist. B. 1, Pt. 1 Ch. II. What things are commanded ob- 
scurely and ineractly, or in what measure the regulation of this was left to the 
chief rulers of church and state (!) the learned historian neither here nor else- 
where attempts to determine. His cautious phraseology necessarily implies 
some limitation of their power. But throughout his work elsewhere, while tra- 
cing the successive departures from the primitive scheme which mark the whole 
subsequent history of the church, not a word escapes him incompatible with 
the doctrine distinctly avowed by his annotator in this place, that ‘Christ has 
left this whole matter undetermined,’ and given to Christian societies an un- 
qualified “ discretionary power of modeling the government of the church in 
such a manner, as the circumstantial reasons of times, places, etc. may require.” 

Another instance we have just met with,in the Princeton Theological Es- 
says (New York, Wiley and Putnam, 1847.) Second series, p.251. ‘ Conscien- 
tious and firm as our persuasion is, that the Presbyterian form of government and 
of worship, was the form actually adopted in the Apostolic church, and which 
ought to be the universal form; yet we are very far from thinking the adoption 
of this form, or of any other single form, by the different existing denominations, 
essential to Christian Union in its best sense. [ Ah! in its best sense.] We 
think the unity of the Spirit the most important part of the whole. [And who 
does not?] . . We do indeed anticipate that when the Millennium shall open on 
the world, there will be greater uniformity in the outward aspect, as well as in 
the interior of the church of God. But we do not feel quite sure that the uni- 
formity, with regard to external order, will be perfect and universal.” Now we 
do beg to know what all this squeamishness amounts to. If the man honestly 
believes that the Presbyterian was the Apostolic, and “ ought to be the universal 
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The distinction of essential and non-essential, funda- 
mental and extra-fundamental, we of course recognize as 
sound in this matter, as in all others. But we object to 
the vague use so often made of it on this subject, as if to 
stifle all inquiry and destroy the whole force of the Scrip- 
tural argument. We believe that those who rely on this 
distinction, are bound to show where the line runs; that 
reason needs the aid of revelation in determining its posi- 
tion; and that men are not at liberty to draw it any where 
and every where, as party preferences or prejudices may 
dictate. We demand—and it is all we ask—that, in the 
exercise of an assumed ‘discretionary power,” churches 
and church officers shall be restricted at least by the fun- 
damental principles of the inspired polity—that they shall 
not trench upon the established constitution, and so change 
the essential character, of the visible church of Christ. 

And what are the fundamental principles of a church 
organization ?—those which form its constitution, (as dis- 
tinguished from its rules or by-laws,) and consequently 
determine its character as a society? The question ad- 
mits of at least a partial answer, in which all can agree. 
If acomplete enumeration of fundamentals were attempt- 
ed, some might prefer a longer, and some a shorter list. 
But for our purpose it will suffice to mention two, about 
which (as lying at the very base of all) there can hardly 
be any dispute. 

A church, being a corporation or society, is a person, 
i.e. has an organic personality, distinct from the individ- 
ual personality of its constituent members. Now the 
character, and even the identity, of a person is determined 
more than by any other circumstances, or than by all 
others combined, by the matter which constitutes its sub- 





form,” why not say so and have done with it? Why not imitate the frankness 
of his Episcopal brother, whom he is censuring, and whose worst fault appears 
to be that he believes Christians bound “ to agree in one outward form of Chris- 
tianity.”” What can the mighty difference be ! 

One more instance, which happens to be at hand: — There is precept for the 
church, there is preceptive model forits form. There is divine right for its 
claim. And yet there may be grievous sin in observing either. If extraordinary 
circumstances in any land make another model better, [if, indeed! your 7 isa 
great peace-maker!] it is sin to prefer our church to that. We know these are 
delicate matters. The mode] that Christ left must not be lightly departed from, 
any more than there may be a departure lightly from the observance of the Sab- 
bath day; but some departure, sometimes, is absolutely necessary, from either ; 
and here is the wisdom of the saints, [!] to tell how or when.” 

Muller’s design of the church, pp. 189, 191. 
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stance and the voluntary principle which controls its ac- 
tion. ‘This is true of natural persons. It is true of legal 
persons, or societies. It is true of churches. So that, if 
there is any thing whatever fundamental in the organiza- 
tion of a church, it is involved in the answer to these two 
questions: 1. Who shall be its members? And 2. 
Whose will shall be the corporate will? Or, in other 
words, who shall have the ultimate control, and bear the 
responsibility, of the church-action? Two churches which 
respond differently to both or either of these questions, are 
societies fundamentally dissimilar; and, as must be ob- 
vious to all, whatever common names they may bear, or 
whatever mutual courtesies they may interchange, can- 
not affiliate (in any proper sense or with any moral pro- 
priety) by ecclesiastical or ministerial communion. Now 
it is these and like fundamental diversities which (and 
which only) are destructive of the visible unity of the 
church, and against which we protest; and therefore when 
Wwe maintain that the Apostolic constitution is binding on 
all churches in all ages, we are willing to be understood as 
meaning at least thus much: that no church (and still more, 
no ‘‘chief ruler,” either in church or state,) is at liberty to 
alter the original terms of church-membership, or to make 
any other than the Apostolic disposition of the rights and 
responsibilities of church-sovereignty. 

‘To be yet more explicit. Among the multitude of sects 
into which Protestant Christendom has become split up, 
some recognize the right of visible church-membership as 
belonging “exclusively to true believers—the members of 
Christ’s mystical body, the church invisible. In order to 
admission, therefore, they require not only a voluntary 
profession of penitence and faith, but the fruits thereof, 
satisfactory and continued evidence of regeneration. Oth- 
ers concede the right of membership to believers and their 
(infant) children.* Others extend it to the children of all 
visible church-members, including among the latter not 
only spiritual C ‘hristians, but those who hav ring been bap- 
tized in infancy, have not fallen into actual apostacy ¢ or 


* The infant seed of persons who are under the covenant [of grace], are them- 
selves parties to it, are themselves members of the church. ‘The fact is, that 
the church of God, with an exception before mentioned, ever has been, and is 
now, propagated by hereditary descent.” 

Mason’s Essay on the church, No. II. 
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outbreaking sin.* Corresponding differences prevail as to 
the grounds of exclusion. It is obvious, that, in the 
course of a few generations, churches organized on such 
essentially dissimilar principles must come to consist of 
wholly dissimilar materials. Certainly no such diversity 
existed among the primitive churches; or should be toler- 
ated now. Our doctrine is, that those which in this thing 
have departed from the inspired model, (and for our pres- 
ent argument it matters not which they are,) have lost 
their scriptural character, and are bound to retrace their 
steps. In this matter an outward unity is indispensable 
to any ‘substantial [i. e. practical and permanent] union,” 
and imperatively demanded by all that is sacred in the au- 
thority of Clirist. 

Again, as to the seat of the church-sovereignty (in the 
sense already defined, the only sense in which it belongs 
at all to men,) we find three wholly distinct and irrecon- 
cilable systems among evangelical Protestants, viz. the 
Episcopal, the Presbyterian, and the Congregational. 
These all agree in recognizing Christ as the one supreme 
Head and only source of human authority in the church; 
whose will his people must consult and obey in their col- 
lective, as well as in their individual conduct. ‘They also 
agree, however, in representing the church as charged 
with certain solemn and perpetual responsibilities in the 
execution of his laws, as well for their own edification 
and discipline as for the extension of his kingdom over 
the earth ; and as entrusted with corresponding powers, re- 
quisite for the discharge of those responsibilities. But 
they differ—and fundamentally differ—as to the specific 
disposition they make, within the church, of these obliga- 
tions and accompanying powers. 

Congregationalism vests the whole in the brotherhood, 
or associated body of believers in each Christian commu- 
nity—whom it represents, not merely as having the right, 
but (what is a far weightier consideration) as charged by 
divine appointment with the responsibility, of receiving or 
rejecting members, of judging offenders, of choosing and 





*Our readers will remember the celebrated controversy, which agitated the 
New England churches, during much of the Jast century, respecting the ‘‘ Ex- 
ternal or Half-way Covenant.” In those churches, evangelical truth triumphed 
over constitutional consistency ; but not so in the National Establishments of 
Protestant Europe, nor in some other communions. 
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ordaining officers,—in short, of doing all that Christ has 
required “his church to do, and of doing it too in strict ac- 
cordance with the letter and the spirit of the Master's law. 

Presbyterianism takes the power from the people, and, 
with all its tremendous responsibilities, lays it exclusively 
on the eldership. It teaches that ‘‘the Lord Jesus, as 
King and Head of his church, hath therein appointed a 
government in the hand of church-officers ;” and that ‘‘ to 
these officers the keys of the kingdom of heaven are com- 
mitted, by virtue whereof they have power respectively to 
retain and remit sins, to shut that kingdom against the 
impenitent, both by word and censures, and to open it 
unto penitent sinners, by the ministry of the gospel | and 
by absolution from censures, as occasion shall require.” 
(Conf. of Faith, Ch. xxx.) ‘These church-officers it con- 
repays into successive courts of government and af 8 
(as e. g. the Session, the Presbytery, the Synod, the Gen- 
eral pant ,) none of which are amenable to the con- 
gregation or brotherhood in any form or degree. “Their 
responsibility all flows upward towards the higher courts, 
until at last it terminates in a Synod or General Assem- 
bly, whence nothing returns to the ears of the people, but 
the sounds of authority and power.’ Surely nothing 
short of a divine requirement could justify such an appro- 
priation of these sacred prerogatives; and under such a 
requirement, Presbyterianism proper professes to act. 

Kpiscopacy goes still farther, and concentrates all eccle- 
siastical authority in the hands of a small part of the min- 
istry. It teaches that “‘from the Apostles’ time, there 
have been three orders of ministers in Christ’s church, 
viz. Bishops, Priests and Deacons;” and that to the first 
is committed the whole power, both of ordination and 
jurisdiction, and the general oversight and government of 
the church. According to the strict Episcopal theory, the 
laity has no voice in these matters; while the priests and 
deacons derive their very limited and unimportant powers 
from Christ through the bishops. 

We do not say that these representations of their respec- 
tive schemes, would be adopted without modification by 
all Congregationalists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians, 
whether individuals or churches. Into existing organiza- 
tions, we know, details are often introduced, more or less 
inconsistent with the fundamental idea, on which they are 
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based. We only claim to have exhibited the most dis- 
tinctive characteristics of these several forms of polity, 
according to the most prevalent and generally received 
view of them; and those, which to a greater or less extent 
determine the essential character of existing church-organ- 
izations in Evangelical Christendom. The analogy which 
they severally bear to the three leading forms of civil pol- 
ity, viz. Democracy, Oligarchy and Monarchy, has often 
been noticed, and is sufficiently obvious.* 

And now we ask, are not these differences fundamen- 
tal? Do they not pertain to the constitution, do they not 
affect the corporate personality of the church? Says the 
Congregationalist: we, the brethren are the church. Nay, 
responds the Presbyterian “ office-bearer ;”’ for all the pur- 
poses of church-action, we the elders are the church. Ye 
are both schismatics, exclaims the mitred prelate, J am 
the church. 

Now, if Dr. Schmucker knows of any more “ important 
outlines,” any more fundamental principles of church- 
building, than are involved in these rival claims, we be 
that he will specify them. Yet in the details of his plan, 
he pays no sort of attention to these distinctions, but calls 
upon Baptists and Pedobaptists, upon Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists to unite in a scheme, 
which requires unrestricted ecclesiastical and ministerial 
communion, a free interchange of members, and an active 
codperation for extending the church throughout the 
world. We do not hesitate to pronounce an equal inter- 
change of members and ministers, between religious socie- 
ties so differently constituted, a practical impossibility ; 





*In the American Episcopal church, the power of the bishops has suffered 
considerable curtailment; and a decided infusion of the popular element is ob- 
servable in its whole constitution. ‘This was doubtless a necessary delerence 
paid to the strong democratic tendencies of our people, at the time of its adop- 
tion. Ina perfectly similar manner, civil monarchies have been limited by suc- 
cessive grants made to the progressive demands of the subject, until a pure mon- 
archy hardly exists among constitutional governments. ‘The following classifi- 
cation of political constitutions, taken from the American Encyclopedia, (Art. 
Constitution,) would apply almost equally well to the form of church-polity men- 
tioned. “1. Democratic, when the fundamental law guaranties to every citizen 
equal rights, protection and participation, direct or indirect, in the government. 
2. Aristocratic, when the constitution establishes privileged classes, as the no- 
bility and clergy, and either entrusts the government entirely to them, or allows 
them a very disproportionate share in it. 3. Of a mixed character. To this 
latter division belong certain monarchical constitutions, which recognize the ex- 
istence of a king whose power is modified by other branches of government, of a 
more or Jess popular cast.” 
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while, as a basis of inter-communion, we have already 
declared our conviction that the scheme lacks the essential 
elements of moral propriety. It is a scheme, in which, 
however honestly entered upon, conscientious and consist- 
ent men of whatever belief, could not long remain united 
—one therefore, which must fall to pieces by its own 
weight, before it could accomplish any thing worthy of 
the trial. 

We have been sufficiently explicit for our present pur- 
pose, as to what diversities of organization ought not, in 
our judgment, to remain among the churches of Christ. 

We do not say, whether the apostolic churches were in- 
tended to consist of believers only, or of believers and their 
children, or of these and still other classes ; nor whether they 
were Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Congregational in their 
polity: but we do say, they must have been constituted 
on one, and only one, of these plans; and that, whichever 
one it was, the churches must all return to and all main- 
tain that, in order to be “ perfect in one.” If any one of 
these differing systems has the sanction of a divine ap- 
pointment, the others must be wrong, unless divine author- 
ity can be shown for making the change; because the 
change affects the essential character of the Christian so- 
ciety, and necessarily destroys the original unity of the 
universal church. 

But what are the grounds, on which these departures 
from the apostolic platform, these fundamental diversities 
of organization, are justified? Perhaps we cannot adopt a 
more satisfactory method of answering this question, than 
by subjecting to a careful analysis the arguments employed 
by two of the most distinguished and popular among the 
avowed apologists for this state of things. We select 
Whateley and Neander, as well on account of the fulness 
with which they have declared and defended their views, 
as of the authority of their names. 

The ecclesiastical position of Archbishop Whateley has 
unquestionably had much to do in determining his judg- 
ment on this point. He is a distinguished prelate in the 
Church of England, and of course bound to sustain her 
authority as legitimate and binding. As a sound Protest- 
ant, he feels the importance of doing this on scriptural 
grounds : and, as an acute logician, on grounds not mani- 
festly untenable. He writes therefore, as is every where 
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obvious, with two classes of persons constantly in view, 
whom he regards as occupying opposite extremes of error ; 
the first, those who set entirely at nought the national 
church and her enactments; the second, those who ab- 
surdly plead an apostolical sanction for all her peculiarities 
of organization and usage.* 

He is himself too clear-sighted a student of the Scriptures, 
and withal too honest a man, to undertake the mainté- 
nance of this latter ground. He frankly abandons the claim 
of a direct apostolicity for much that belongs to his own 
church, and that rests entirely (as he admits) on her own 
authority ; and he seems quite dissatisfied with those who 
advance it. ‘The Doctor is probably not unmindful of 
what he has himself so acutely exposed, both in his Logic 
(B. Ul. $ 18) and his Rhetoric (Pt. I. ch. HI. $ 7), viz. 
the danger which any cause, good or bad, suflers from 
being weakly advocated, and with arguments manifestly 
bad. ‘Thus he writes ($ 18.) 

‘Those who on such grounds defend the institutions 
and ordinances, and vindicate the apostolical character, 
of our own (or indeed of any) churech,—do seem to me, 
in proportion as they proceed on these principles, to be, in 
the same_degree, removing our institutions from a founda- 
tion on a ‘rock, to place them on sand. Instead of a clear- 
ly-intelligible, ‘well- established, and accessible proof of di- 
vine sanction for the claims of our church, they would 
substitute one that is not only obscure, disputable, and 
out of the reach of the mass of mankind, but even self- 
contradictory, subversive of our own and every church’s 
claims, and leading to the very evils of doubt, and schis- 
matical division, which it is desired to guard against.” 
And it is this severity against high-churchism, doubtless, 
which has secured to him so much admiration and praise, 
in certain quarters where, we may be sure, no sympathy 
is felt in the main design of his essay. For ourselves, we 
confess, we cannot rejoice in an assault upon error, until 
we are satisfied that itis made with the weapons of truth. 
The remedy which cures the disease by killing the pa- 
tient, deserves but little of our gratitude. ‘Towards the 
high-church argument on this subject, we shall not be 





* Kingdom of Christ, Ess. MT, § 17, where he describes “ the opposite errors 
at variance with his principles.” Our references will all be to this Second Essay 
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suspected of cherishing any special affection; but we do 
regret that an attempt should be made to refute it in the 
popular mind, by overthrowing the only one of its premi- 
ses which has the least claim to our respect :—we mean 
the great truth, that every institution which has come 
to us from the apostles—and no other—is of binding and 
perpetual authority in the church of Christ. Could such 
an atte mpt succeed, the consequences would be deplorable. 
But it cannot succeed. At that point, the high-church ar- 
gument is invulnerable. ‘There is the hiding of its power. 
That one grand truth, despite all the sickly sophistry 
and actual misrepresentation connected with it, gives dig- 
nity to their doctrine and weight to their influence. And 
we take leave to assure our brethren of every name, that 
if they would successfully assail this advancing error, it 
must be at a weaker point than the one they have select- 
ed, and from a more dignified position than that of a sham- 
bling and inconsistent indifferentism. 

But what is the “rock” on which Dr. Whateley would 
“rest the ordinances of his church,” in preference to the 
sandy foundation of an express apostolical sanction? We 
answer, in the fewest possible words, it is an implied war- 
rant furnished by the Scriptures to every Christian socie- 
ty, to manage its affairs in its own way, so long as its in- 
stitutions are not at variance with the express requisitions 
of the apostles 

Let it be observed, by the way, what Dr. W. means 
when he applies the term seripdural, as he continually does, 
to the Anglican scheme—following in this respect, as in 
the leading features of his view, the example of ‘‘ Judicious 
Hooker.” By observing carefully the words italicised 
above, it will be seen in how meagre a sense it deserves 
the name, according to his own representation. It is 
scriptural, not as being drawn from Scripture, but as be- 
ing ‘“‘not at variance,’’ therewith, and established by au- 
thority ‘‘implied”’ therein. On the same ground, the Bi- 
ble Society, or the Bank of England, might claim to be a 
scriptural institution. We might properly commend to 
the Doctor's reflections his own comments on this kind of 
scripturalness, when speaking in another part of the same 
essay (S 20) respecting articles of faith. ‘‘Some persons 
while claiming reception for such and such confessions of 
faith, [read ‘church- organizations, —Nomine mutato, de 
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te, etc.| declare continually and with much earnestness, 
that they are teaching nothing but what is ‘conformable to 
Scripture,’ ‘agreeable to Scripture,’ &e. And the unwary 
are often misled by not attending to the important dis- 
tinction between this,—between what is simply agreeable 
to Scripture,—and what is derwed from Scripture,— 
ed on it, and claiming no other authority. Our reformers 
do not maintain merely that the creeds which they receive 
are agreeable to Scripture; but that they are to be received 
because they may be proved from Scripture.” yp. 168. 
And why should not the constitution of a Christian church 
be scriptural in as high a sense? 

But defective as the warrant is, for which he contends, 
the manner in which he makes it out from the Scriptures 
is more unsatisfactory still. ‘The process is twofold. ‘The 
warrant is implied— 

I. In what the Scriptures contain. For we find a sanc- 
tion clearly given by Christ and his apostles to “a Chris- 
tian society ;’’ and consequently to “the inherent proper- 
ties, which naturally and necessarily belong to every reg- 
pss & constituted society.” Of these he mentions ‘three, 

“belonging to the very essence of a community, viz. 
that it should have first Officers of some kind; secondly, 
Rules enforced by some kind of penalties; and thirdly, 
some power of admitting and excluding persons as Mem- 
bers.” ($$ 1-7.) 

It might be asked with some pertinency, is this all that 
the Scriptures contain? Is aan nothing of a more speci- 
fic character ‘‘sanctioned”” there? Be that as it may, this 
is all that Dr. W., for the purposes of his argument, has 
found it ‘convenient’ to notice; and from this he boldly 
infers @ divine warrant for whatever Officers, Rules, and 
‘Terms of membership, any Christian society may see fit 
to adopt. ‘That we may not do his reasoning any injus- 
tice, we will let him speak for himself, in a passage ($ 18) 
where he sums up briefly the whole of this branch of his 
argument. - 

“The rock on which I am persuaded our reformers in- 
tended, and rightly intended, to rest the ordinances of our 
church, is, the warrant to be found in the Holy Scriptures 
written by, or under the direction of those to whom our 
Lord had entrusted the duty of ‘teaching men to observe 
all things, whatsoever he had commanded them.’ For in 
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those Scriptures we find a divine sanction clearly given to 
a regular Christian community,—a church. Now since, 
from the very nature of the case, every society must have 
officers appointed in some way or other, and every society 
that is to be permanent, a perpetual succession of officers, 
in whatever manner kept up, and must have also a power 
of enacting, abrogating and enforcing on its own members, 
such regulations or bye-laws as are not opposed to some 
higher authority, it follows inevitably (as | have above 

observed) that any one who sanctions a sociely, gives, 
so doing, his sanction to those essentials of a sociely, its 
Government,—its Officers,—its Regulations. Accordingly, 

even if our Lord had not expressly said any thing about 
‘binding and loosing,’ still the very circumstance of his 
sanctioning a Christian community would necessarily 
have implied his sanction of the Institutions, Ministers, 

and Government of a Christian church, so long as noth- 
ing is introduced at variance with the positive enactments 
and the fundamental principles laid down by himself 
and his Apostles.” p. 116. 

Now itis obvious toa moment’s attention, that a fal- 
lacy is couched here in an ambiguous use of the little 
word a—which, small as it is, has proved a mote suffi- 
cient to blind the eye of ‘ the acutest of living logicians.” 
This article, as is seldom noticed, has a twofold signifi- 
cation, being sometimes equivalent to a certain one, and 
sometimes to any one.* Accordingly, in the expressions 
above italicised, we have our choice of two meanings, one 
of which agrees with facts, and the other of which suits 
the purpose of the argument. ‘Thus: 

(1.) The Scriptures sanction a (certain) Christian 
Society :—which is true, and which of course implies a 
sanction of ‘‘i¢s government, its officers, and its regula- 
tions.”’ Or, 

(2.) The Scriptures sanction a (i. e. any) Christian soci- 
ety :—in other words, they sanction in general the forma- 
tion of some regular religious community, but not one of a 
particular form :—which is not true, as Dr. W. himself 
shall shortly testify. Yet this is the sole basis for his con- 
clusion in the only sense in which it is of the least value 





*E.g. 1. Dr. Whateley has written a Treatise on Logic, i.e. a certain one. 
2. A treatise on Logic, should be a work of science, i. e. any such treatise. 
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to him, viz. that ‘“ the Institutions, Ministers, and Govern- 
ment of any Christian church are divinely sanctioned, so 
long as they do not expressly contravene Scripture.” It 
would seem that Dr. W. must have been himself some- 
what conscious of the inadequacy of this support. Other- 
wise he could hardly have allowed himself to be driven to 
the strange expedient of inferring a scriptural warrant as 
he does,—risum teneatis amici— 

Il. From what the Scriptures omit. And here we 
must be pardoned for again quoting at some length the 
exact words of the ingenious author. Far apart from the 
possibility of misrepresenting, in attempting to abbreviate 
his argument, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
preserving in our pages so curious a specimen of logical 
subtlety—such a perfect lusus dialectice. Our readers, 
who are not already acquainted with the interesting essay 
from which we quote, will hardly know which most, to 
admire, the liberality of the bishop, or the dexterity of the 
casuist—the very uncanonical frankness which acknowl- 
edges the absence of all scriptural authority for the usa- 
ges of his church, or the exquisite adroitness which 
turns this very absence into an all-sufficient warrant for 
the same! His conclusion, to be sure, is equally good 
for all other churches of all other sorts; and this, we 
opine, may be the reason why the risibles of some we 
wot of, notoriously sensitive to the oddities of “ prelati- 

eal” reasoning, have not been at all disturbed by this 
highly original and wholly unique specimen of that kind 
of thing. 

“$8. It has often occurred to my mind that the general- 
ity of even studious readers are apt, for want of sufficient 
reflection, to fail of drawing such important inferences as 
they often might from the omissions occurring In any 
work they are perusing;—from its mof containing such 
and such things relative to the subject treated of. And 
this is much more especially the case, when we are study- 
ing works which we believe to have been composed 
under divine guidance. Forin the case of mere human 
compositions, one may conceive an author to have left 
out some important circumstances, either through error 
of judgment, or inadvertency, &c. 

‘“T have set forth accordingly, in a distinct T'reatise, 
these views respecting the Omissions in the Sacred Books 
VOL. XII.—NO. XLVI. 42% 
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of the New Testament, and the important inferences 
thence to be deduced. We seek in vain there for many 
things which, humanly speaking, we should have most 
surely calculated on finding. “No such thing ’ to be 
found in our Scriptures as a Catechism, or regular Hle- 
mentary Introduction to the Christian Religion : nor do 
they furnish us with any thing of the nature ‘of a system- 
atic Creed, set of Articles, Confession of Faith, or by 
whatever other name we may designate a regular, com- 
plete compendium of Christian doctrines ; nor, again, do 
they supply us with a Liturgy for ordaining Public Wor- 
ship, or with forms for administering the Sacraments, or 
for conferring Holy Orders; nor do they even give any 
precise directions as to these and other ecclesiastical mat- 
ters; any thing that at all corresponds to a Rubric, or set 
of Canons.” 

‘‘ Now these omissions present a complete moral demon- 
stration that the Apostles and their followers must have 
been supernaturally withheld from recording great part of 
the institutions, instructions, and regulations, which must 
in point of fact have proceeded from them -—withheld, on 
purpose that other Churches, in other Ages and Regions, 
might not be led to consider themselves ‘bound to adhere 
to several formularies, customs, and rules, that were of 
local and temporary appointment ; but might be left to 
their own discretion in matters in which it seemed best to 
divine wisdom that they should be so left.” pp. 74—78. 

‘*§ 12. Now what did the Holy Spirit design us to 
learn from all this? . . . We may fairly infer, , 1 think, 
that what is essential is to be found clearly laid down in 
Scripture ; and that those points which either are wholly 
passed over in silence, (when they are such that we are_ 
certain from the nature of the case, the Apostles must 
have given some directions relative to them, ,) or are slightly 
mentioned, imperfectly described, and incidentally allud- 
ed to, must belong to the class of things either altogether 
indifferent, or so far non-essential in their character that 
it ‘is not necessary (as our 34th Article expresses it) they 
should be in all places one and utterly alike ;’—such, in 
short, that divine wisdom judged it best they should be 
left to the discretion of each church in each age and 
country. 

It was designed, in short, that a church should have (as 
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our 34th Article expresses it) ‘authority to ordain, change, 
and abolish ceremonies and rites resting on man’s author- 
ity only so that all things be done to edifying ; but that 
‘as no church ought to decree any thing against Hol 
Writ, so besides the s same ought it not to enforce the be- 
lief of any thing as necessary to salvation.’”’ pp. 93—95. 

This is the argument; which, being drawn out to the 
length of some forty pages, interspersed with many just 
and i ingenious reflections, and animated throughout with 
the admirable spirit for which its author has been so long 
and justly distinguished, becomes a really plausible and 
impressive view. ‘Though satisfied that a fallacy lurked 
Within it somewhere, we should hardly have known what 
to do with it, had we not fortunately studied logic at Dr. 
W.’s own feet. Subjecting it to the tests which he has 
taught us to apply, we find it yielding the following re- 
sults. 

1. A most remarkable Jgnoratio Elenchi, or irrelevant 
conclusion. The largest inference which his premise will 
justify, as he himself shows (p. 94), is, that ‘the points 
passed over in silence must belong to the class of things 
indifferent.’ But that is certainly something very differ- 
ent from what is asserted in “ our 34th Article ;”’ (which 
Dr. W. presents as an equivalent proposition;) that a 
church ‘‘has authority to ordain . . . ceremonies and rites 
resting on man’s authority only.” If the Holy Spirit saw 
fit to interpose by way of restraint, so as to prevent the 
apostles from enjoining these things (whatever they may 
be, that he alludes to,) as matters of religious obligation, 
by what superior authority, pray, does the church of Eng- 
land impose them on Christ’s freemen, if mo ‘‘ as essen- 
tial to salvation,” yet as essential to their enjoying the 
full privileges of Christ’s house? For the exercise of such 
high prerogatives, she should certainly have something 
better to show than a BLANK charter. 

2. <A glaring petiiio principit. ‘This fallacy Dr. W. 
has taught us (Logic, B. IIL. $ 13) is frequently found in 
combination with the one just mentioned; and here he 
has shown us how to effect the union. We can hardly 
understand how so acute and honest a reasoner should 
fail to perceive, that, so far as his premise is true at all, 
it assumes the very thing to be proved, viz. the apostolicity 
of those features of the Anglican (or any other) scheme, 
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which are not mentioned in the Scriptures. <A very slight 
attention to his phraseology is sufficient to show, that it 
is not on the Scripture-omession that his conclusion actu- 
ally rests, (ex nihilo nihil fit,) but on his own assumption 
that these things, or things of precisely the same nature, 
existed in the apostles’ time. ‘Thus he says ($ 9): 

‘“‘ It does seem to me perfectly incredible on any suppo- 
sition but that of supernatural interference, that neither 
the Apostles nor any of their many followers should have 
committed to writing any of the multitude of particulars 
which we do nof find in Scripture, and concerning which 
we are perfectly certain the Apostles did give instructions, 
relative to Church Government, the Christian Ministry, 
and Public Worship.”  p. 81. 

And again—in the Appendix, Note (D): 

‘The question still recurs, why should not the Apostles 
or their followers have also committed to paper, what we 
are sure must have been perpetually in their mouths—vregu- 
lar instruction to Catechumens, Articles of Faith, Prayers, 
éc.””  p. 258. 

And so throughout the entire discussion, the things 
omitted. and they are the same which a church has ‘“ an- 
thority to ordain,” are uniformly described as “ particu- 
lars which we might have most surely calculated on meet- 
ing with,’’—“ institutions and regulations which must in 
point of fact, have proceeded from them,’’—“ things 
which we are certain Paul, as well as the other apostles, 
‘set in order, when he came’ to each church.” 

But on what evidence, pray, are we so very sure that 
such things were perpetually, or ever, in their mouths? 
at least, any farther than they are actually laid down in 
Scripture? Beyond that, how does it appear that they 
are at all necessary to the being or the well-being of a 
ehurch? ‘That they are ¢heoretically essential, Dr. W. 
will not claim; for he has himself taught us (p.94) that 
their omission proves their mon-essentiality. Nor can it 
be said that they are practically essential; for probably 
no single institution of this (non-scriptural) kind can be 
named, as having been adopted by some one or more 
Christian churches, which some other Christian church 
has not got along very well without. Why not, then, 
the primitive churches also ? 

Conceding the entire force of Dr. W.’s general remark 
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respecting the significance of silence under certain circum- 
stances, we venture to inquire, whether the silence of all 
the apostles respecting ‘‘ Creeds, Catechisms, Liturgy, 
Forms for administering Sacraments and conferring Holy 
Orders—any thing in short, that at all corresponds toa 
Rubric, or set of “Canons ” —a silence, we confess, most 
impressively profound—is not some proof that the apos- 
tles never mentioned, if indeed they ever thought of these 
things, as Church-institutions—i. e. as necessary to the 
complete and efficient organization of a Christian church. 
And does not their equally profound silence respecting the 
‘authority of particular churches to ordain ” such things, 
afford some ground to suspect that such authority was 
never given,.nor intended to be given? We commend 
these queries to those who may be interested in investiga- 
ting the significance of omissions. 

3. A non causa pro causa, or, in plain English, a false 
premise. We deny the fact of omission, so far at least as 
the fundamental principles of organization, government 
and public worship are concerned. 

It may indeed be said, that in this argument Dr. W. 
refers only to such minor details of wsage as all admit to 
be variable. And it must be confessed, that, in the pre- 
liminary discussion of his principle, he seems to have had 
his eye fixed on “ our 34th Article,” which claims for the 
church ‘‘ authority to ordain ceremonies and rites ’’ mere- 
ly. Had he stopped there, our difficulty, though not re- 
moved, would have been comparatively slight. But, as 
was observed of Dr. Schmucker, Mosheim and others, 
when he comes to apply his conclusion, it appears that 
he means to embrace all things in which his church, and 
other Christian bodies, are unlike the simple scriptural 
model—including not only usages, but organic constitu- 
tional principles. A single quotation will make this clear. 
In $ 37, he speaks of the ‘‘ Mistakes to which heformers 
are liable, when compelled to separate.” 

‘‘Qne is, to underrate the privileges of a Christian 
community, by holding themselves altogether debarred 
from the exercise of such powers as naturally and essen- 
tially belong to every community. They have an un- 
doubted right, according to the principles I have been en- 
deavoring to establish, to appoint such orders of Christian 
ministers, and to allot to each such functions, as they 
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judge most conducive to the great ends of the Society ; 
and they have a similar discretionary power with respect 
to Liturgies, Festivals, Ceremonies and whatever else is 
left at large i in the Scriptures. ae 

For instance, at the time of the great Reformation, 
some bodies of Christians found themselves without any 
an among their number; and formed what we called 
Presbyterian churches. Some members accordingly of 
these churches have felt themselves called upon in self- 
defence to decry Episcopacy, as a form of Government 
not instituted by the Apostles, and, consequently, as one 
which all Christians are bound to reject. Erroneous as, 
I am convinced, their premise was, they were, on the 
above principles, still more erroneous in drawing that 
conclusion from it. Others of them again lamented their 
waut of Episcopacy; considering that form of govern- 
ment as having the Apostolical sanction, and, consequent- 
ly, as obligatory and indispensable to be retained when 
possible y&c. . 2. . 

Now that all these parties are mistaken in their views 
must be evident to any one who embraces the principles 
which in the outset I endeavored to establish. J¢ follows 
from these principles, that the bodies of Christians we 
have been speaking of had full power to retain, or to restore, 
or to originate whatever form of church- government they, 
in their deliberate and cautious judgment, might deem 
best for the time and country and persons, they had to 
deal with; whether exactly similar or not to those intro- 
duced by the Apostles; provided nothing were done con- 
trary to Gospel-precepts and principles. .... And 
though their decisions ought to have been very greatly in- 
fluenced by their belief as to what were the forms adopted 
by the Apostles, (which must have been not only wise, but 
the very wisest for those times and persons,) they had no 
reason to hold themselves absolutely bound to adhere, 
always and every where, to those original models. pp. 
212—217. 

Indeed the very limitations which Dr. W. any where 
assigns to this large discretionary power in the church, 
are the two mentioned in the church-article referred to, 
viz. that ‘tas no church ought to decree any thing against 
Holy Writ, so besides the same ought it not to enforce 
the belief of any thing as necessary to salvation.” Of the 
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value of the first, we have quoted Dr. W.’s own estimate 
on pp. 15, 16. Of the last we wish to say, that it is no 
concession on the part of the church, that she does not 
enforce a belief in her non-scriptural enactments as ne- 
cessary to salvation, so long as she does enforce submis- 
sion to thein as essential to the enjoyment of church-priv- 
uleges. 

so long therefore, as a church retains ‘ Officers, Rules, 
and some power to admit and exclude members,’’—the 
three ‘‘inherent properties of every society,’”—she is di- 
vinely authorized, according to Dr. W., to have what 
officers, what rules, and what principles of admission and 
exclusion may to herself, or her ‘‘ chief rulers,’’ seem best. 
And that, on .the ground that the Scriptures are silent on 
these points. We deny the premise. On all these points 
the Scriptures speak—speak fully—speak intelligibly— 
speak differently from the requirements and practices of 
the English church, and, more or less, of most, if not 
all, of the churches in Christendom. In proof of which, 
an appeal to the Scriptures being now precluded, we beg 
leave to adduce, in addition to all that we said in our 
former article, and as an illustration of the increasing una- 
nimity of scholars,* the testimony of Archbishop W hate- 
ley himself. 

“$20. .. . For it is certain that our own institutions 
and practices (and the like may be said, I apprehend, of 
every other church in the world) though noZ, we conceive, 
at variance With any apostolical injunctions, or with any 
gospel principle, are, in several points, not precisely co- 
incident with those of the earliest churches. .... And 
[after mentioning several particulars of dissimilarity, some 
questionable and others unquestionable, some trivial and 
some fundamental, he proceeds:] other points of differ- 
ence might be added. 

Now to vindicate the institutions of our own, or of 
some other church, on the ground that they ‘‘are not in 
themselves superstitious or ungodly,’’—that they are “ not 
at variance’? with gospel-principles, or with any divine 





*« The active controversy in which the subject has been involved, although it 
has not reconciled conflicting opinions, has brought out the historical facts in 
their fullest clearness. The able and candid on opposite sides can scarcely be 
said to differ as to the facts themselves ; but they differ in their estimate of them.” 
—F., W. Newman, in Kitio’s Cyclopedia, Art. Bishop. 
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injunction that was designed to be of universal obligation, 
is intelligible and reasonable. But to vindicate them on 
the ground of the exact conformity, which it is nolorious 
they do not possess, to the most ancient models, . . 
does seem—to use no harsher expression,—a little incon- 
sistent and unreasonable.” pp. 130—132. 

Other passages might be cited, but we must be brief. 
From all, we gather that Dr. W. is after all aware that 
the inspired account of the primitive church contains 
some things definite, as well as some things general—ex- 
hibits not merely certain abstract ‘ principles”’ of church- 
building, but not a few of the ‘ precise modes of applica- 
tion,” which it seemed good unto the Holy Ghost by the 
apostles to ordain. He has himself mentioned several 
particulars contained in the Scriptures, and would doubt- 
less admit that the list might be greatly extended. So 
far as all these are concerned, his argument from omis- 
sions proceeds on a false assumption. 

But enough. We should not have devoted so much 
attention to this essay, were it not for the almost unquali- 
fied approval with which it has been received by all ex- 
cept High-churchmen, and the extensive influence it is 
doubtless exerting in favor of the insidious error against 
which we contend. The whole argument we think ex- 
ceedingly loose and inconclusive, and altogether unworthy 
of its distinguished author—or only worthy of him, as 
indicating the exceeding skill with which he can “ make 
the worse appear the better reasoning.” ‘T’o hide a single 
fallacy in a single argument is a sufficient undertaking 
for a man of ordinary ingenuity; but Dr. W. can hide 
three. Let him have the credit of it. But let not the 
cause he advocates be strengthened by such reasoning. 
An argument which combines within itself all three of 
the ‘‘ Non-logical or Material Fallacies,’’—the irrelevant 
conclusion, the begging of the question, and the undue 
assumption—the Dr. himself must allow to be the “ In- 
verse Contradictory” of that ‘“‘threefold cord which is 
not easily broken; and must certainly prove a rope of 
sand to sustain the many weighty matters which he has 
caused to hang thereby. We submit the case, therefore, 
to ‘‘wise men—judge ye.” Is the scriptural warrant 
made out, from anything in, or anything out of, the Bible? 
Is the church of England ‘founded on a rock,” as Dr. 
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W. undertook to show? Or any of our churches, so far 
as they abandon the basis of actual apostolical institu- 
tions, and construct platforms for themselves? Is it 
proved beyond all reasonable doubt, that ‘‘ the churches 
severally are authorized by the Great Head of the church 
to adopt any convenient Constitution and Rules ;” or that 
the polity of the primitive churches is not binding in all 
places to the end of time? 

It is with unaffected respect and love that we write the 
name—clarum et venerabile nomen—of Neander. No in- 
dividual has done more than he ‘to discern and bring 
forth to light the primitive Church Catholic,” * as it is 
drawn out in the writings of the evangelists and apos- 
tles. Uniting a profound insight and an imagination of 
exceeding power to habits of severe and patient research, 
extensive learning, and an ardent love of truth, he has 
almost reproduced the apostolic times on his gleaming 
page. Some of the most important questions respecting 
the actual polity of the apostolic churches, it may with 
confidence be asserted, he has set forever at rest; and 
made it difficult for any scholar to revive many fond con- 
ceits, which in former times were much relied on in at- 
tempts to support the various ecclesiastical systems by the 
Scriptures. Henceforth it will be more necessary than 
ever for some of us to claim ‘ discretionary power” for 
our churches to depart, as convenience may dictate, from 
the primitive model. Neander himself has felt the pres- 
sure of this difficulty, connected as he is with a church- 
establishment which differs very widely from that model, 
as he himself has delineated it out of the New Testament. 

The points of contrast between the ancient and the 
modern system are too numerous and too manifest to es- 
cape attention; and the historian must trace a path of 
legitimate transition from the one to the other, or write, 
in the truthful narrative of the apostolic age, his own 
condemnation and that of this generous foster-mother, 
from whose bosom he drew the earliest nourishment of his 
Christian life, and at whose hands he has since received 
so many tokens of confidence and regard. 

Neander’s view and his mode of exhibiting it, are quite 
unlike those of Whateley, and equally characteristic of the 
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author. In his sentiments, we find nothing that wears a 
paradoxical form; and in the statement of his reasonings, 
none of that sharpness of outline or that formal, almost 
rigid, accuracy of method, which in Dr. W. so strongly 
marks the practised logician. His doctrine, however, is 
none the less definite or intelligible. The historical form 
of his composition, indeed, for the most part, forbids its 
appearing as a dogma, to be sustained by proof and de- 
fended against objections. Yet even in his historical 
works, we cannot mistake his meaning. ‘The favorite 
idea is seen running through the whole. It meets us in 
his introductions, and attends us to the close. It colors 
his representation of every important transaction affecting 
the outward manifestations of Christianity, whether in 
the individual or in the church. Sothat none of us were 
at all taken by surprise, when, in the brief Introduction 
which he lately furnished to Rev. Mr. Coleman’s work 
on the Primitive Church, he formally announced and at- 
tempted to sustain his opinion. 

It is not to be supposed in his case, any more than in 
that of Dr. W., that the exigencies of his ecclesiastical po- 
sition would consciously bias his judgment. As might be 
anticipated of any error which could find admission to 
such a mind, his view involves an element of the most 
noble and precious truth; and it is not at all difficult to 
trace the process by which this truth, seen out of its pro- 
per connections and apart from its needful qualifications, 
has passed into a practical error. 

Finding a distinction every where insisted on in the 
New ‘Testament between the mere form of godliness and 
its inward life and power, and particularly in the writ- 
ings of Paul, between the ancient economy as a system 
of outward observances ‘‘ which could never make the 
comers thereunto perfect,” and the new as a dispensation 
of the Spirit ‘‘ giving life,” the truly pious mind of Ne- 
ander has grasped this cardinal idea, and dwelt upon it 
until it stands out in his view as the one grand, distinct- 
ive, and all-comprehending characteristic of the gospel. 
Through the entire history of the post-apostolic church 
and in the existing condition of Kuropean Christendom, 
he sees illustrated in a thousand melancholy ways the 
disposition of men, particularly in a worldly church, to 
lose sight of these distinctions and to ‘ prefer the shell to 
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the kernel, cleaving to the letter and external forms, with- 
out any development and appropriation of the Spirit.’’* 
Not stopping to inquire how far this disposition is foster- 
ed and increased by the imposing schemes of human de- 
vice which have taken place of the simple forms of primi- 
tive Christianity, he seems to regard this as the crying 
sin of our depraved nature; and feels it to be his special 
mission, as a Christian historian, to bear constant and 
earnest testimony against it. Looking at the subject al- 
ways from this one point of view, and exerting the ener- 
gies of head and heart continually in the same direction, 
he would have been more than man if he had not carried 
the idea too far, particularly when all the associations of 
his own religious life, and all the circumstances of his 
own beloved church, in more ways than one, favor a one- 
sided and extreme view. 

Thus has it happened to Neander, whose doctrine on 
this subject may fairly be stated in this way: in Chris- 
tianity, the essence is every thing, the form nothing. 
Surely this is no wide departure from the New Testament 
doctrine, that the form without the essence is nothing— 
that the essence gives all its value to the form,—and one 
into which a perfectly honest and highly enlightened 
mind might, under such circumstances, be betrayed. But 
narrow as the difference is, we see at once that it is 
enough. Narrow as it is, it is sufficiently broad to ‘‘ cover 
a multitude of sins ’’—to cover all sins of form whatever, 
to blot out the very idea of a right and wrong, in all mat- 
ters of external mode and organization. For ‘‘ where no 
law is, there can be no transgression.”” We do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce this the legitimate force of Neander’s 
representations on this subject. ‘Thejr strength can hard- 
ly be overstated. ‘‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty,”’—not merely in Paul’s sense, of deliverance 
from the condemnation of the moral, and slavery of the 
ceremonial law—but absolute emancipation from all law 
relating to visible forms,—liberty, in short, to manifest the 
Spirit of life that is in us, in any way, or in no way, as 
may accord with the dictates of our own enlightened un- 
derstandings and renovated hearts. This doctrine of 





* Hist. of Plant. and Train. of Ch. (Philad. 1844,) p. 37. Comp. Introd. to 
Coleman’s Prim. Ch. p. 14. 
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Christian freedom suits well the mental habits of a Ger- 
man recluse,—an enthusiastic spiritualist, in a country 
where the ideal so generally predominates in men’s minds 
over the practical. But are the disciples of Christ in this 
country prepared to receive it, and its consequences? Are 
they anxious to claim liberty to this extent, and willing 
to sustain its responsibilities ? 

But does he never exhibit the proper qualifications of 
his doctrine? We believe honestly, never. He has em- 
braced it fully, and teaches it clearly, consistently and 
without compromise. It would certainly be impossible 
to exhibit the facts pertaining to the primitive develop- 
ment of the church with Neander’s fidelity, without oc- 
casional passages in the narrative, and the casual use of 
expressions, which really imply a contradiction to the 
idea in this exaggerated form; but in such passages and 
phrases, there is no evidence that he is conscious of their 
bearing on his favorite idea. At times, under the pres- 
sure of his facts, he seems on the point of making the 
necessary restrictions, and of apprising his reader, that, 
while there dwells in Christianity a Divine Spirit which 
gives it all its value and dignity, all its excellence and 
power, God at the same time hath prepared for it, as he 
did for its adorable author, a body also; and that in no 
way so suitably, so freely, so gloriously can this Divine 
Spirit develop and manifest itself to the praise of the 
glory of his grace, as through the medium of this divine- 
ly-constituted Form; but he always stops short of the 
good confession, and leaves this side of the truth involved 
in mists and darkness; not purposely, but because his 
page faithfully mirrors the condition of his mind. Some- 
times he goes no farther than to urge that the spirit of re- 
ligion, in manifesting itself outwardly, must necessarily 
take on some form, but says nothing of a choice of forms. 
Sometimes he dwells a little on the superior adaptedness 
of the apostolic economy, as compared with other 
schemes, to exhibit certain characteristics of true religion ; 
but carefully refrains from such a recognition of the Apos- 
tle’s authority in this connection as would render those 
departures from their plan any thing worse than errors of 
judgment, about which after all there might very natu- 
rally be differences of opinion, and, very legitimately, dif- 
ferences of practice. Against one system of human ori- 
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gin, he does indeed invariably and very faithfully protest, 
viz., the despotism of the Romish hierarchy ; but his chief 
objection against that appears to be,—not that it sets upa 
false and unscriptur al standard of unity for the universal 
church, —but that it requires wnity at all, instead of allow- 
ing a free development of religion under any and all forms. 

In illustration of these remarks, take a single passage, 
in which he goes as far as in any that we remember, 
towards recognizing the importance of the outward form: 

‘““Eivery church, being a society for establishing and 
extending the kingdom of God,—a union for the avowal 
of the same faith in word and work, for the mutual con- 
firmation and animation of this faith, for communion, and 
for the mutifal furtherance of that higher life—being, I 
say, a union for these most lofty aims, must obtain a form 
and consistence adapted to them; for without this form, 
nothing can continue to exist among men. Christian 
churches stood especially in need of such an established 
order, since they must develop themselves and make 
their progress in a world so foreign to them, and under 
the influence of such various sources of threats and dis- 
turbance, or at least of affliction. In them, as in every 
society, a certain government and conduct of the common 
interests must exist. That form of government must 
have corresponded best to the spirit of Christianity and 
the purposes for which churches were formed, which was 
calculated the most to further their free development from 
within outwards, and also the most to further the collect- 
ed and mutual efficacy of all individual powers and gifts. 
The monarchical form of government would have too 
much tendency to repress and overwhelm the free devel- 
opment of different peculiarities, and to introduce a sys- 
tem by which one definite human form should be stamp- 
ed on every thing, instead of allowing the spirit free 
choice to develop itself under a variety of human forms, 
and these mutually to lay hold of each other.”’—Aist. of 
Chris. Rel. ete. (Phil. 1843,) p. 105. 

Now all this is very well, so far as it goes. And it 
would be easy to show how strongly it makes in favor of 
the universal and perpetual preservation of the simple 
popular form of the primitive church, as better adapted 
than any other, whether “‘monarchical” or aristocratic, 
to ‘‘ the spirit of Christianity and the purposes for which 
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churches were formed.’”” Neander, however, evidently 
makes no such use of it, but merely infers a condemna- 
tion of ‘‘ the monarchical form,” (with his eye manifestly 
on the church of Rome *) as ‘tending to ‘‘ stamp one hu- 
man form on every thing,’”’—his objection, however, be- 
ing not to the humanness “of the form, but to its oneness. 

We think, therefore, that we have not overstated Ne- 
ander’s fundainental idea. Let us see how consistently 
he carries it out, and to what consequences it leads him. 
If external organizations are matters of entire moral in- 
difference, it must be because none has ever received the 
direct and special sanction of God. Accordingly he teach- 
es that ‘‘ the Christian church is (not a divine institution, 
but) a self-development out of the peculiarities of Chris- 
tianity ;’+ and that the apostolic church was established 
by God in the same sense only, in which “at any later pe- 
riod he may be said to have established any form of church 
government which has arisen out of a series of events ac- 
cording to the direction of the divine providence, and is 
organized and governed with regard [i. e. with the general 
spirit of submission] to the Lord’s will.”{ This is going 
no farther than consistency requires ; yet among the ma- 
ny excellent men who, in our own evangelical churches, 
praise Neander and his doctrine, we hear no public avow- 
al of this part of it. We are curious to learn their private 
opinion. Does Mr. Coleman, for instance, who publishes 
this language of Neander with so much apparent satisfac- 
tion, himself adopt it? Does he regard the Scottish 
church, or the Presbyterian church of America, as having 
been ‘‘established by God’’—as the apostolic churches 
were ? 

Again, Neander believes the self-development of the 
Christian church to have been progressive, not merely 
through the age of inspiration, but down to the present 
time. He observes, (what is unquestionably the fact, ) 
that under Christ and his Apostles, ‘‘it was the custom 
of Christianity to appropiate to its own use existing forms, 





* By the way, if all forms are so purely indifferent, why condemn the “ monar- 
chical ?” Cannot the life and power of Christianity manifest under a despotism 
also; so that a good church of Rome would be exactly as good as any other 
church ? 

t Hist. Chris. Rel. p. 102. 

t Introd. to Coleman’s Prim. Church, p. 16. 
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when it found any which suited its spirit and essence,’”’— 
such e. g. as those of the Jewish Synagogue; * and he 
sees no objection to continuing the process under the 
guidance of mere human wisdom. Nay, he distinctly af- 
firms that ‘ Christianity may enter into all human insti- 
tutions, that contain nothing that is sinful by its very 
nature ;” and this, as the context explains in the sense of 
appropriating them to its own use, incorporating them 
into its own organization and polity.t Indeed why may 
it not, if the form is morally indifferent—if nothing of an 
external kind is divinely appointed ? 

This is his celebrated doctrine of ‘ the historical devel- 
opment of the church,” which, as every one will see, is, 
in church-polity, as comprehensively convenient as Pope’s 
doctrine in morals. ‘‘ Whatever is, is RIGHT,” is an end 
to all controversy, it must be confessed; but alas, alas, it 
is quite as fatal to all penitence and all reform. 

In the application of his doctrine he advances boldly 
until he reaches—the Papacy; whereat he seems some- 
what inconsistently to stagger. As thus:—Under the 
Harbinger, the church existed merely in an embryo 
state. During the personal ministry of our Lord, the 
germ assumed a determinate, though imperfect, form, and 
gave signs of incipient expansion. Beneath the quicken- 
ing effusion of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, it burst 
upon the world, an infant community, and commenced 
its regular growth. ‘Thenceforward one feature after an- 
other of this spiritual society, this communion of saints 
and church of the living God, is brought to view, in the 
inspired record of apostolic acts, until the age of inspira- 
tion closes and the canon of Holy Scripture is corhplete. 
Thus far we accompany our guide with the greatest de- 
light—not that we look on his interpretations as free from 
all imperfection, but as contributing the aid of one more 
honest and truly philosophical mind to the elucidation of 
that Volume, to which we look as the only safe guide in 
religious opinion and practice. ‘There then it stands—the 
apostolic church—in the clear light of God’s own Word— 
fully developed, and just as it was left by those who 
shaped it by express authority from Christ and under the 
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guidance of his Spirit—a system exceedingly simple and 
yet perfectly complete,—self-consistent in all its parts,— 
harmonious, free and powerful in its action,—admirably 
suited, as Neander himself cannot fail to observe with 
delight, to the manifestation of the divine life in the 
church and its diffusion through the world,—and, as we 
shall take the liberty of adding, equally well adapted to 
all times and circumstances, because based on the most 
fundamental principles of the human mind, and expres- 
sive of the most essential nature of the gospel. 

But with Neander the work of development is but 
just begun. It isa significant circumstance, that in his 
‘* History of the Christian Religion,’ when passing over 
from the period of inspiration to the following age, he 
finds no line of demarcation sufficiently distinct and im- 
portant to occasion even a division between two chapters 
of his work. The stream of outward events glides 
smoothly on; and for once the great historian of the in- 
ward glides, all-unsuspicious, with it. Changes occurred 
under the eye of the apostles; and after the apostles are 
dead, changes do not cease—that is historically certain. 
Why should they? The law of the church is self-devel- 
opment according to ‘‘circumstances.’’ Very soon, there- 
fore, the influence of circumstances begins to be seen, at 
first but slightly and in an exceedingly innocent form, 
but afterwards, as men become wiser in this fascinating 


. . . . . . bo) 
art of church-building, with more rapidity and boldness. 


3) 
Modifications soon cease to be slight—soon very plainly 
cease to be innocent. ‘The prelatical Bishop appears. 
The Diocesan system develops itself, and expands into 
the Metropolitan; until finally, somewhere, we think, 
within ‘‘the first centuries,’ the church of Christ has 
matured into—what? A full-grown Pope, sitting, as he 
assures us, in St. Peter’s chair,—probably the only one 
alluded to in Scripture, that in which Peter sat and 
warmed himself, when he denied his Master with oaths, 
—with his foot on the neck of Christian Kurope! Sure- 
ly, well may Neander exclaim,‘‘this system” is begin- 
ning to “obtain somewhat too great a sway.’* Yet let 
him remember, it is the same system, to which, in its in- 
ception, he gives his sanction and approval. It is the 
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system of departing from the inspired model; and if it 
may begin, who is competent to say, just how far it shall 
proceed ?* 

Still the historical development goes on. The church’s 
foot grows greater and heavier; and Christian Europe 
groans and pleads, but groans and pleads in vain, until 
the agony of the pressure overcomes her fear of the op- 
pressor. With one huge effort she overturns chair, church, 
Pope and all, and goes on her way rejoicing. But how is 
it with the church? Here is a new set of ‘“circum- 
stances,’”’ to be sure; and we may look for a new stage in 
her ‘historical development.’”’ When she went down, 
amid the smoke and dust of the Reformation, it was in 
the form of Hierarchy, or Pope; she reappears in the form 
of—secT, whose surname is Legion, and whose spirit—of 
a very equivocal paternity. In this shape— 


If shape it may be called, which shape has none 
Distinguishable in member, joint or limb ; 

Or substance may be called, which shadow seems, 
For each seems either :— 


she continues until the present time. 

What now, we ask of our venerated Mentor, are we to 
say of all these things? Why, he answers, hold fast to 
‘the fundamental distinction between the Old and the 
New economy. . . Neither Christ nor the apostles have 
given any unchangeable law on the subject. . . The 
coming together in his name alone renders the assembly 
well-pleasing in his sight, whatever be the different forms 
under which his people meet. . . All else is mutable. 
... Forms may change with every change of circum- 
stances.”’+ his is his language. In other words, so 
far as modes of organization, discipline and worship are 
concerned, all are right, because none can be wrong— 





*“ But here let every one behold the just and dreadful judgment of God meet- 
ing with the audacious pride of men, that durst offer to mend the Ordinances of 
Heaven. God 6ut of the strife of men brought forth by his Apostles to the 
church that beneficent and ever distributing Office of Deacons, the Stewards 
and Ministers of Holy Alms: Man out of the pretended care of peace and unity, 
being canght in the snare of his impious boldness to correct the will of Christ, 
brought forth to himself upon the church that irreconcilable Schism of Perdition 
and Apostacy, the Roman Antichrist; for that the exaltation of the Pope arose 
out of the reason of Prelaty, it cannot be denied.” 

Mitton’s Reason of Ch. Government, B. 1, c. 6. 


t Introd. Prim. Church, pp. 14—16. 
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always saving and excepting that monstrous Pope-church, 
wherein it must be confessed ‘the system obtained too 
great sway,” and also excepting any form which claims 
to be of divine appointment and perpetual obligation, for 
that is incompatible with the “ fundamental! distinction.” 

We have left ourselves but little space to reply, but our 
answer isashortone. It is this. ‘THE AUTHORS OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH-POLITY WERE INSPIRED MEN. ‘They, AND 
THEY ONLY, acted in this matter with the authority of 
Christ and the wisdom of the Holy Ghost. It follows, 

1. ‘That the primitive church-polity must be wiser and 
better than any we can substitute in its place. Neander 
expressly admits, that ‘“‘ they gave this particular organ- 
ization to the church under the guidance of the gpirit of 
God; and that therefore it must have been the “best 
adapted to the circumstances and relations of the church 
at that time.”’* And under what guidance shall we of 
the present times attempt to improve it? Mark his an- 
swer. ‘ That same spirit which is imparted to us, through 
the intervention of the apostles, will at all times and 
under all possible relations direct to the most appropriate 
and most efficient form of government, if in humility and 
sincerity we surrender ourselves up to its teaching and 
guidance!’’+ We need not argue this point. We simply 
ask the followers of Neander in this thing—those in our 
own churches—on which horn of the dilemma do you 
propose to hang? In organizing the church of Christ, 
was the inspiration of the apostles of no higher order than 
ours, or may we attain a kind and degree not inferior to 
theirs ? 

2. ‘That the primitive church-polity, and that only, 
has the sanction of divine authority. Here again we are 
sustained by Neander’s own testimony. ‘In making 
these appointments, they acted as they did in every thing 
else, only as the organs of Christ. Paul, therefore, very 
justly ascribes to Christ himself what was done by his 
apostles, in this instance, as his agents.” { Can any thing 
be more decisive of the question at issue? For, surely, 
the apostolical authority has not also descended to subse- 
quent times. Even piety, in its loftiest attainments, can- 
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not claim to be invested with prerogatives like theirs. It 
becomes therefore a very curious question, how a pious 
Protestant, in this nineteenth century, can reconcile such 
an acknowledgment of the apostles’ authority with the 
entire subversion and removal of their institutions. Ne- 
ander’s mode is two-fold, as follows: 

First, negatively. ‘'The apostles themselves have giv- 
en no law, requiring that any such form of government 
should be perpetual.” ‘To which it isa sufficient answer, 
that they have given no permission to introduce any 
other. But we go farther. Is not the apostolic authori- 
ty, in its very nature, not only perpetual and universal, 
but exclusive? How runs the commission? All power, 
saith our Lord, is given unto ME in heaven and in earth. 
Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all things, whatsoever [ 
have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” 'To whom else has he 
ever used such language, or they in his name? ‘To no 
man. If therefore, the apostles, when they established 
the order of God’s house and taught his people how to 
behave themselves therein, felt called upon to show 
‘‘ proofs of Christ speaking in them,” let him that de- 
mands or defends a departure from their institutions, 
show similar credentials. If divine authority is required 
to establish, divine authority 1 is required to alter or annul. 
“There is no prohibition,’—‘ It is xo¢ written: ye shall 
not,’—is surely insufficient. ‘Two negatives in such 
a matter are not equal to an affirmative. 

In the second place, positively. 

“The apostles stand as the medium of communica- 
tion between Christ and the whole Christian church, to 
transmit his word and his Spirit through all ages. In this 
respect the church must ever continue to acknowledge 
her dependence upon them, and to own their rightful au- 
thority. Their authority and power can be delegated to 
none other. But the service which the apostles them- 
selves sought to confer, was to transmit to men the word 
and the spirit of the Lord, and by this means to establish 
independent communities. ‘These communities, when 
once established, they refused to hold in a state of slavish 
dependence upon themselves. Their object was, in the 
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spirit of the Lord, to make the churches free, and inde- 
pendent of their guidance. ‘To the churches their lan- 
guage was, ‘ Ye beloved, ye are made free—be ye the 
servants of no man.’ The churches were taught to gov- 
ern themselves.” —Jntrod. to Colem. Prim. Church, p. 19. 

We accept this statement of facts as substantially cor- 
rect. But is this an argument to justify all forms of 
church-organization which have ‘arisen at any time out 
of a series of events,” (in which series of events, be it re- 
membered, a deliberate act of the popular will has never 
been an item,) and four-fifths of which say to the people, 
‘* Ye beloved, ye are made not free; ye cannot, shall not 
govern yourselves?’ On the one hand, the churches have 
not adopted these unscriptural constitutions, but, as Mos- 
heim with great simplicity intimates, ‘their chief rulers, 
both in church and state,” have imposed them. Who 
clothed ¢hem with authority? On the other hand, had 
they adopted them, which is hardly a supposable case, 
they would therein have acted in direct violation of that 
apostolic injunction which Neander quotes. For, sup- 
pose it had been the design of the apostles, as the organs 
of Christ, to establish his church forever on an independ- 
ent and popular basis, and to enjoin her, with apostolic 
authority, never to abandon that basis, never to relin- 
quish the sacred privilege, nor hope to escape the solemn 
responsibility, of self-government, never in short to sub- 
mit to a ‘‘monarchical” or oligarchical form of church- 
domination,—what other course could they have taken 
than just the one described: first, to organize such com- 
munities as they did organize, and then to say, ‘‘ Ye are 
made rreE—be ye servants to no man ?” 

We feel therefore that this attempt to invalidate the 
authority of the apostles in respect to the organization 
of the church, is a failure; and confidently reject the the- 
ory of ‘‘ historical development” which rests upon it. 
We reject, too, the idea that lies at the bottom of all this 
dangerous speculation—that in Christianity the outward 
form is nothing, while we adhere with tenacity to the 
great New ‘Testament truth, that the form without the es- 
sence, like the body without the spirit, is dead and worth. 
less. Nay, we aver, that, as respects the manifestation of 
Christianity to the world, the form is EVERY THING—not 
merely a form, but just that specific form which is adapt- 
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ed to give an unimpeded and unimpaired expression of its 
essential spirit. On this principle, it lies on the face of 
the sacred record, the apostles of our Lord proceeded. 
Their institutions are demonstrably constructed just so 
as most effectually to answer that purpose; and if they 
were not, if we could not perceive their appropriateness 
and excellence, we should be none the less bound to re- 
ceive them in submission to the authority which establish- 
ed them. 

But we must close. It has been our aim to give to the 
views of these eminent men a fair but thorough examina- 
tion. We regard them as having furnished eminently 
favorable specimens of the kind of reasoning, by which a 
discretionary power is claimed for the churches to adopt 
constitutions for themselves, regardless of the primitive 
model. We feel warranted now in pronouncing such rep- 
resentations unsound and dangerous. They are treason 
to Protestantism—to the Bible—to Christ and the Holy 
Spirit. Our words are weighed. We know full well 
that it is zeal against the Papacy, and the High-Church 
Episcopalians, which urges men to these extremics. That 
zeal, so far as it is tempered with justice and charity, be 
it far from us tocondemn. But can they without crim- 
inality forget that the hosts of Infidelity and Rationalism 
are pressing on the other side? ‘To repel the assaults of 
those sickly enthusiasts, who fight against the whole spir- 
it of our times, like so many Don Quixotes, clad in the 
cast-off armor aud wielding the cumbrous weapons of a 
defunct age, will they tear down the defences of inspiration 
and apostolical authority, and leave the very citadel of 
‘Truth open to the approaches of a wily and accomplished 
foe,who boasts already of having in his possession some 
of the strongest holds of sacred learning, and whose myr- 
midons lurk in the habitual modes of thinking of half our 
educated men? By the same kind of reasoning as that 
which is employed on this subject by evangelical men, 
we would undertake to prove, that there are no specific 
articles of faith, no outward acts of worship, no peculiar 
Christian, as distinguished from moral, duties, binding 
on the conscience of a disciple of Christ because taught i in 
the Bible; and that the apostles of our Lord were endowed 
with no preternatural gift or divine authority to determine 
what is true or false, what is right or wrong in religion— 
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at least, with none that is not possessed in common by all 
good men. Amen, says the infidel. Yea, verily, saith 
the Quaker. 


Madison University. 3: &. BR. 





ARTICLE II. 


A Sermon of Chrysostom’s, translated, with Introductory 
Remarks. 


By H. J. Riptey, Proressor 1n THE Newton THEOL. INSTITUTION. 


[Chrysostom was the most distinguished preacher of the 
ancient Greek church. His original name was John. In 
consequence of his remarkable eloquence, the surname 
Chrysostom (golden mouthed), has been appropriated to 
him since the year 636; probably, from an earlier date. 
He was born about the year 347, at Antioch, in Syria, 
where the principal part of his public life was spent. He 
was subsequently transferred to the archbishopric of Con- 
stantinople. Falling under the displeasure of the imperial 
family, and incurring the ill will of some powerful men, 
both in church and state, he was, greatly to the grief of 
the Christian community at large, deposed from his office 
and condemned to exile. He died in banishment in the 
year 407. 

He was singularly gifted by nature with oratorical en- 
dowments, and enjoyed an uncommonly good education, 
both general and professional. His preaching was dis- 
tinguished for its practical character, its perfect clearness, 
its directness and point, its exuberance and appropriate- 
ness of illustration, and its adaptation to the existing cir- 
cumstances of his hearers. 

His discourses may be distributed into two sorts, com- 
prising respectively those which are, for the most part, 
commentaries on the Scriptures, and those which more 
nearly approach to our idea of a sermon. ‘The former 
present a running commentary on the successive clauses 
of a passage, until some particular thought comes to oc- 
cupy the author, on which he enlarges diffusely and elo- 
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quently, and, in the greater number of instances, thus 
terminates his address. ‘This thought is very variously 
connected with the verse, or clause, on which he is com- 
menting; for he by no means confines himself within 
very strict limits in regard to the topic on which he 
chooses toenlarge. ‘The latter class, which may be called 
sermons, includes those which are not so various in their 
topics, as not having the character of commentaries. 
Still, they are not properly discussions of a subject, nor 
does the author restrict himself to a regular consecutive 
train of thought. I have chosen to call the following 
production a sermon, because it belongs to the latter class. 
It has the name, in the author’s printed works, both of 
homilia and of concio. 

Among the more considerable of his discourses, is a 
series of seven on Lazarus and the Rich Man. Though 
bearing the title, On Lazarus, they are not strictly con- 
fined to the elucidation, or the enforcement, of the para- 
ble, but take a considerably wide range. Lazarus, how- 
ever, is still kept in sight, and a connection between the 
topics introduced and this individual, is observed. Nor 
are those discourses which more directly relate to the 
parable to be conceived of as discussions, or the unfolding 
of principles accompanied with their doctrinal and prac- 
tical applications. ‘They are rather vivid pictures, suited 
to attract and fix attention, and to lead insensibly toa 
serious contemplation of religious truth. To modern 
readers they may seem too diffuse and protracted ; there 
is too much repetition ; and occasionally weariness is felt. 
When, however, we regard them as discourses delivered, 
at intervals, to assemblies embracing, in many instances, 
hearers who were not present on preceding occasions, and 
when we consider the character of such a population as 
Antioch contained, we can readily account for their pop- 
ularity, and cannot but regard them as well adapted to 
the preacher’s aim of exciting his hearers’ attention to 
their spiritual concerns, and of confirming professed Chris- 
tians in their adherence to the gospel. 

Of these seven discourses, the one here translated is the 
fifth. It does not properly belong to the series, so far as 
the main subject is concerned. But in order to prevent 
satiety, without wholly turning aside from the subject of 
the series, and to employ for immediate benefit ideas 
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which had somehow impressed his mind, he introduced 
it into the series, on the ground of its resembling the others 
in exhibiting the future life as the chief object of solici- 
tude. It dwells on the continued existence of deceased 
persons as a ground of consolation to the bereaved. ‘The 
anthor aimed to impress the truly Christian idea of death 
as only a departure to another world, a change of state, 
not the extinction of being, or an eternal farewell to life. 
By impressing this idea, he also sought to reform the 
practice which existed in Antioch, among the Christians 
as well as among the heathen Greeks, of excessive ]amen- 
tation at the death of friends. In prosecuting his purpose, 
he does not undertake by reasoning to prove the doctrine 
of immortality, but assumes it as admitted by his hearers ; 
and proceeds at once, by various illustrations, to produce 
a vivid feeling of this truth, to meet the various thoughts 
which might neutralize its power in a bereaved person’s 
mind, and to present examples of worthy conduct under 
bereavement. 

Like a true orator, he seized and urged the precise 
topics which were adapted to his particular audience, 
however inferior in strength they might be, in an abstract 
view of the case, or in other circumstances than those 
which then actually existed, and which were felt by his 
hearers. ‘Thus. he dwells at very considerable length on 
the thought that by their public mourning at funerals 
they resembled the heathen, who had no hope beyond 
the grave; while other topics, which enter far more deep- 
ly into the subject, when viewed abstractly, are passed 
over with a bare mention. He knew what string to 
touch. His aim was, the good of his present hearers; he 
therefore expressed just those thoughts which their cir- 
cumstances required. ‘The discourse is not a discussion ; 
it is an exhibition, a showing forth, of several views which 
his hearers would at once appreciate, suited to moderate 
their grief under the loss of friends. 

While it exhibits many of Chrysostom’s excellences, 
and may be taken asa very favorable specimen of his 
sermons, it also exemplifies some of his defects. It is not 
quite so familiar as some of his discourses, since it par- 
takes more of the oratorical and formal character. At 
the same time, it very considerably resembles his usual 
style, in making a near approach to the manner of a per- 
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son engaged in animated and dignified conversation. It 
may hence well be studied as a model of that dignified 
familiarity, which is so desirable in addressing promis- 
cuous religious assemblies. Chrysostom’s sermons and 
homilies well deserve to be read, as fine specimens of the 
difference which should prevail between the style of dis- 
cussion and the style of popular address; a difference 
which is too much overlooked by preachers generally, but 
a disregard to which is in opposition to fundamental 
principles in rhetoric, or, more correctly, in human na- 
ture. ‘There is not here, as in some discourses of this 
series, much occasion to complain of tediousness arising 
from a too minute dwelling on an illustration or an image, 
and a too minute showing of its applicability. But what 
is particularly observable in this discourse, is, a mingling 
of an illustration with the object to be illustrated, and a 
too direct application of epithets, both in the illustration 
and in the mention of the object, to two things, where 
strict propriety would allow their application to only one; 
a fault akin to that of mingling metaphorical and literal 
language. ‘There will also be found here rather too re- 
mote an application of Scripture language; a fault, how- 
ever, from which Chrysostom was remarkably free, when 
compared with other early preachers. 

The following is an analysis of the discourse. Its de- 
sign, as already stated, was to dissuade his hearers from 
indulging in immoderate grief at the death of friends. 
The application, by the apostle, of the terms in the text, 
sleep and death, to believers and to Christ respectively, 
is first accounted for. ‘The whole subject is thus brought 
before the hearers; and the wide difference between sleep 
and death, in that the latter is followed by corruption, is 
stated as if suggested by a hearer. ‘Two illustrations 
then follow, sustaining the sentiment which the preacher 
wished to enforee—l. That of a house re-built; 2. That 
of a statue re-cast. A hearer is next supposed to intro- 
duce the additional circumstance of dissimilarity, that 
death deprives us of the society of the departed. After 
disposing of this thought, the preacher expresses his deep 
regret at the practice which prevailed of excessive mourn- 
ing at the death of friends; and suggests various topics 
of consolation. ‘To dissuade from such mourning, he 
dwells particularly on its resemblance to the practices of 
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the heathen Greeks, and the injury which; in consequence, 
Christianity suffered in their estimation. 'T’'wo questions 
are then supposed to be put by a hearer—l. How can it 
be otherwise than that human nature should be most 
deeply afflicted on such occasions? 2. Was there ever 
an instance of a man suffering bereavement, who did not 
betray great grief? After replying to these questions, he 
closes by exhorting his hearers to bear these instructions 
in mind, and seek to become prepared for adverse dispen- 
sations of Providence. 

This plan marks out a train of thought, not very close, 
it is true, but such as would naturally arise in conversa- 
tion between Chrysostom anda few friends in Antioch 
who had been bereaved, by death, of an attached rela- 
tive. ‘lhe thoughts, as they succeed one another, appear 
natural; they grow in interest; and could not but have 
left a strong impression of the impropriety of Christians’ 
mourning for departed friends after the manner of those 
who did not admit the Christian view of a future life. 
Our modes of education make us prefer a close and strict- 
ly logical train of thought; but if sermons were more 
frequently constructed on the principle of being a contin- 
ued conversation ona given subject, or of being an endeav- 
or to meet the action of the hearers’ minds on that sub- 
ject, they would be more interesting and profitable, while 
they would yet sufficiently regard proper notions of unity 
as to subject. ] 


On the words of the apostle [in 1 Thess. 4: 13]. But 
T would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not. 


We have occupied four days in explaining to you the 
parable of Lazarus, bringing out the treasure we found in 
a body that was covered with sores; a treasure, not of 
gold and silver and precious stones, but of wisdom and 
fortitude, of. patience and endurance. For as in regard 
to visible treasures, while the surface of the ground shows 
only thorns and briers and rough earth, yet, let a person 
dig deep, abundant wealth discloses itself; so it has prov- 
ed in respect to Lazarus. Outwardly, wounds; but un- 
derneath these, unspeakable wealth ; a body pined away, 
but a noble and wakeful spirit. We have also seen an il- 
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lustration of that remark of the apostle’s—As much as the 
outward man perishes, so much the inward man is renewed. 

It would, indeed, be proper to address you to-day, also, 
on this same parable, and to enter the lists with those 
heretics who censure the Old ‘Testament, bringing accu- 
sations against the patriarchs, and whetting their tongues 
against God, the Creator of the universe. But to avoid 
satiety, and reserving this controversy for another time, 
let us direct the discourse to another subject; for a table 
with only one sort of food produces satiety, while variety 
provokes the appetite. ‘l'hat it may be so in regard to 
our preaching, let us now, after a long period, turn to the 
blessed Paul; for very opportunely has a passage from 
the apostle been read to-day, and the things which are to 
be spoken concerning it are harmonious with those that 
have lately been presented. Hear, then, Paul this day 
proclaiming—I would not have you to be ignorant con- 
cerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not even 
as others which have no hope. The parable of Lazarus 
is the evangelical chord; this passage is the apostolic 
note. And there is concord between them; for we have, 
on that parable, said much concerning the resurrection 
and the future judgment, and our discourse now recurs to 
that theme; so that, though it is on apostolic ground we 
are now toiling, we shall here find the same treasure. 
For in treating the parable, our aim was to teach the 
hearers this lesson, that they should regard all the splen- 
dors of the present life as nothing, but should look for- 
ward in their hopes, and daily reflect on the decisions 
which will be hereafter pronounced, and on that fearful 
judgment, and that Judge who cannot be deceived. On 
these things Paul has counselled us to- day in the pas- 
sages which have been read tous. Attend, however, to 
his own words—I would not have you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye sor- 
row not, even as others which have no hope. For if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him (1 Thess. 4: 
13, 14). 

We ought here, at the outset, to inquire why, when he 
is speaking concerning Christ, he employs the word death ; 
but when he is speaking of our decease, he calls it sleep, 
and not death. For he did not say, Concerning them 
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that are dead: but what did he say? Concerning them 
that are asleep. And again—Even so them also which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. He did not say, 
Them that have died. Still again—We who are alive 
and remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not go be- 
fore them that sleep. Here, too, he did not say—T'hem 
that are dead; but a third time, bringing the subject to 
their remembrance, he for the third time called death a 
sleep. Concerning Christ, however, he did not speak 
thus: but how? For if we believe that Jesus died. He 
did not say, Jesus slept, but he died. Why now did he 
use the term death in reference to Christ, but in reference 
to us the term sleep? For it was not casually, or negli- 
gently, that he employed this expression, but he had a 
wise and great purpose in so doing. In speaking of 
Christ, he said death, so as to confirm the fact that Christ 
had actually suffered death; in speaking of us, he said 
sleep, in order to impart consolation. For where a resur- 
rection had already taken place, he mentions death with 
plainness; but where the resurrection is still a matter of 
hope, he says sleep, consoling us by this very expression, 
and cherishing our valuable hopes. For he who is only 
asleep, will surely awake; and death is no more than a 
long sleep. 

Say not, a dead man hears not, nor speaks, nor sees, 
nor is conscious. It is just so with a sleeping person. If 
I may speak somewhat paradoxically, even the soul of a 
sleeping person is in some sort asleep; but not so the soul 
of a dead man; that is awake. 

But you say, a dead man experiences corruption, and 
becomes dust and ashes. And what then, beloved hear- 
ers? For this very reason, we ought to rejoice. For 
when a man is about to rebuild an old and tottering 
house, he first sends out its occupants, then tears it down 
and rebuilds anew a more splendid one. ‘This occasions 
no grief to the occupants, but rather joy; for they do not 
think of the demolition which they see, but of the house 
which is to come, though not yet seén. When God is 
about to doa similar work, he destroys our body, and 
removes the soul which was dwelling in it as from some 
house, that he may build it anew and more splendidly, and 
again bring the soul into it with greater glory. Let us 
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not, therefore, regard the tearing down, but the splendor 
which is to succeed. 

If, again, a man has a statue decayed by rust and age, 
and mutilated in many of its parts, he breaks it up and 
casts it into a furnace, and after the melting he receives 
it again ina more beautiful form. As then the dissolving 
in the furnace was not a destruction but a renewing of 
that statue, so the death of our bodies is not a destruction, 
but a renovation. When, therefore, you see as in a fur- 
nace our flesh flowing away to corruption, dwell not on 
that sight, but wait for the recasting. And be not satis- 
fied with the extent of this illustration, but advance in 
your thoughts toa still higher point; for the statuary, 
casting into the furnace a brazen image, does not furnish 
you in its place a golden and undecaying statue, but 
again makes a brazen one. God does not thus ; but cast- 
ing in a mortal body formed of clay, he returns to you a 
golden and immortal statue; for the earth, receiving a 
corruptible and decaying body, gives back the same, in- 
corruptible and undecaying. Look not, therefore, on the 
corpse, lying with closed eyes and speechless lips, but on 
the man that is risen, that has received glory unspeakable 
and amazing, and direct your thoughts from the present 
sight to the future hope. 

But do you miss his society, and therefore lament and 
mourn? Now is it not unreasonable, that, if you should 
have given your daughter in marriage, and her husband 
should take her to a distant country and should there 
enjoy prosperity, you would not think the circumstance 
a calamity, but the intelligence of their prosperity 
wonld console the sorrow occasioned by her absence; and 
yet here, while it is not a man, nor a fellow servant, but 
the Lord himself who has taken your relative, that you 
should grieve and lament ? 

And how is it possible, you ask, not to grieve, since [ 
am only a man? Nor do I say that you should not 
grieve: I do not condemn dejection, but the intensity of 
it. ‘To be dejected is natural; but to be overcome by 
dejection is madness, and folly, and unmanly weakness. 
You may grieve and weep; but give not way to despon- 
dency, nor indulge in complaints. Give thanks to God, 
who has taken your friend, that you have the opportunity 
of honoring the departed one and of dismissing him with 
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becoming obsequies. If you sink under depression, you 
withhold honor from the departed, you displease God who 
has taken him, and you injure yourself; but if you are 
grateful, you pay respect to him, you glorify God, and 
you benefit yourself. Weep, as wept your Master over 
Lazarus, observing the just limits of sorrow, which it is 
not proper to pass. Thus also said Paul—I would not 
have you to be ignorant concerning them which are 
asleep, that ye sorrow not as others who have no hope. 
Grieve, says he; but not as the Greek, who has no hope 
of a resurrection, who despairs of a future life. 

Believe me, 1am ashamed and blush to see unbecom- 
ing groups of women pass along the mart, tearing their 
hair, cutting their arms and cheeks—and all this under 
the eyes of ‘the Greeks. For what will they not say? 
What will they not utter concerning us? Are these the 
men who philosophize about a resurrection? Indeed! 
How poorly their actions agree with their opinions! In 
words, they philosophize about a resurrection; but they 
act just like those who do not acknowledge a resurrection. 
If they fully believed in a resurrection, they would not 
act thus; if they had really persuaded themselves that a 
deceased friend had departed to a better state, they would 
not thus mourn. These things, and more than these, the 
unbelievers say when they hear those lamentations. Let 
us then be ashamed, and be more moderate, and not occa- 
sion so much harm to ourselves and to those who are 
looking on us. 

For on what account, tell me, do you thus weep for 
one departed? Because he was a ‘bad man? You ought 
on that very account to be thankful, since-the occasions 
of wickedness are now cut off. Because he was good 
and kind? Ifso, you ought to rejoice; since he has been 
soon removed, before wickedness had corrupted him; and 
he has gone away toa world where he stands ever secure, 
and there is no room even to mistrust a change. Because 
he was a youth? For that, too, praise Him that has 
taken him, because he has speedily called him to a better 
lot. Because he was an aged man? On this account, 
also, give thanks and glorify Him that has taken him. 
Be ashamed of your manner of burial. ‘The singing of 
psalms, the prayers, the assembling of the [spiritual] 
fathers and brethren—all this is not that you may weep 
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and lament and afflict yourselves, but that you may ren- 
der thanks to Him who has taken the departed. For as 
when men are called to some high office, multitudes with 
praises on their lips assemble to escort them at their de- 
parture to their stations, so do all with abundant praise 
join to send forward, as to greater honor, those of the 
pious who have departed. Death is rest, a deliverance 
from the exhausting labors and cares of this world. 
When, then, thou seest a relative departing, yield not to 
despondency; give thyself to reflection; examine thy 
conscience; cherish the thought that after a little while 
this end awaits thee also. Be more considerate; let an- 
other’s death excite thee to salutary fear; shake off all 
indolence ; examine your past deeds; quit your sins, and 
commence a happy change. 

We differ from unbelievers in our estimate of things. 
The unbeliever surveys the heaven and worships it, be- 
cause he thinks it a divinity; he looks to the earth and 
makes himself a servant to it, and longs for the things of 
sense. But not so with us. We survey the heaven, and 
admire him that made it; for we believe it not to bea 
god, but a work of God. I look on the whole creation, 
and am led by it to the Creator. He looks on wealth, 
and longs for it with earnest desire; I look on wealth, 
and contemn it. He sees poverty, and laments; I see 
poverty, and rejoice. I see things in one light; he in 
another. Just so in regard to death. He sees a corpse, 
and thinks of it as a corpse; I see a corpse, and behold 
sleep rather than death. And as in regard to books, both 
learned persons and unlearned see them with the same 
eyes, but not with the same understanding—for to the 
unlearned the mere shapes of letters appear, while the 
learned discover the sense that lies within those letters— 
so in respect to affairs in general, we all see what takes 
place with the same eyes, but not with the same under- 
standing and judgment. Since, therefore, in all other 
things we differ from them, shall we agree with them in 
our sentiments respecting death ? 

Consider to whom the departed has gone, and take com- 
fort. He has gone where Paul is, and Peter, and the 
whole company of the saints. Consider how he shall 
arise, with what glory and splendor. Consider, that by 
mourning and lamenting thou canst not alter the event 
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which has oceurred, and that thou wilt in the end injure 
thyself. Consider whom you imitate by so doing, and 
shun this companionship in sin. For whom do you imi- 
tate and emulate? ‘The unbelieving, those who have no 
hope; as Paul has said—That ye sorrow not, even as 
others who have no hope. And observe how carefully he 
expresses himself; for he does not say, Those who have 
not the hope of a resurrection, but simply, ‘Those who have 
no hope. He that has no hope of a future retribution, 
has no hope at all, nor does he know that there is a God, 
nor that God exercises a providential care over present 
occurrences, nor that divine justice looks on all things. 
But he that is thus ignorant and inconsiderate is more 
unwise than a beast, and separates his soul from all good; 
for he that does not expect to render an account of his 
deeds, cuts himself loose from all virtue, and attaches 
himself to all vice. Considering these things, therefore, 
and reflecting on the folly and stupidity of the heathen, 
whose associates we become by our lamentations for the 
dead, let us avoid this conformity tothem. For the apos- 
tle mentions them for this very purpose, that by consider- 
ing the dishonor into which thou fallest, thou mightest 
recover thyself from this conformity, and return to thy 
proper dignity. 

And not only here, but every where and frequently, the 
blessed Paul does the same. For when he would dis- 
suade from sins, he shows with whom we become asso- 
ciated by our sins, that, being touched by the character of 
the persons, thou shouldest avoid such companionship. 
To the Thessalonians, accordingly, he says—Let every 
one keep his own body in sanctification and honor, not 
in the lust of concupiscence, even as the Gentiles who 
know not God. And again—Walk not as the other Gen- 
tiles in the vanity of their mind. Thus also here—l 
would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not even as others 
who have no hope. For it is not the nature of things, 
but our own disposition, which makes us grieve; not the 
death of the departed, but the weakness of those who 
mourn. No present objects, then, should be able to afflict 
a believer; but even before he reaches the future good, 
even in the present life, he differs from unbelievers, re- 
ceiving no small benefit from the Christian philosophy, 
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but deriving therefrom the greatest encouragement and 
perpetual joy. Hence Paul says—Rejoice in the Lord 
always; and again I say, Rejoice. Thus even before the 
resurrection, we receive this no small recompense of our 
faith, that we are not cast down by any terrible events, 
but from the hope of future good we receive abundant 
consolation. As, then, we are gainers on every hand, 
so the unbeliever is a loser on every hand, being punished 
at last on account of disbelieving the resurrection, and 
being dejected by present occurrences on account of his 
not expecting any good hereafter. 

We ought, therefore, to thank God not only for the res- 
urrection, but also for the hope of it; which can comfort 
the afilicted soul, and bid us be of good cheer concerning 
the departed, for they will again rise and be with us. If 
we must have anguish, we should mourn and lament 
over those who are living in sin, not over those who have 
died righteously. ‘Thus did Paul; for he says to the 
Corinthians—Lest when I come to you God shall hum- 
ble me among you and I shall bewail many. He was 
not speaking of those who had died, but of those who had 
sinned and had not repented of the lasciviousness and un- 
cleanness which they had committed; over these it was 
proper to mourn. So likewise another writer admonishes, 
saying—Weep over the dead, for the light has failed ; and 
weep over the fool, for understanding has failed (Ecclus. 
22: 10). Weep alittle for the dead ; for he has gone to his 
rest; but the fool’s life is a greater calamity than death. 
And surely if one devoid of understanding is alwaysa 
proper object of lamentation, much more he that is de- 
void of righteousness and that has fallen from hope to- 
wards God. ‘These, then, let us bewail; for such be- 
wailing may be useful. For often while lamenting these, 
we amend our own faults; but to bewail the departed is 
senseless and hurtful. Let us not, then, reverse the or- 
der, but bewail only sin; and all other things, whether 
poverty, or sickness, or untimely death, or calumny, or 
false accusation, or ‘whatever human evil befalls us, let 
us resolutely bear them all. For these calamities, if we 
are watchful, will be the occasions of adding to our 
crowns. 

But how is it possible, you ask, that a bereaved person, 
being a man, should not grieve? On the contrary, I ask, 
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how is it that being a man he should grieve, since he is 
honored with reason and with hopes of future good? 
Who is there, you ask again, that has not been subdued 
by this weakness? Many, I reply, and in many places, 
. both among us and among those who have died before 
us. Job, for instance; the whole circle of his children be- 
ing taken away, hear what he says;—The Lord gave; 
the Lord hath taken away: as it seemed good to the Lord, 
so it has come to pass. A wonderful instance, even when 
barely heard ; but if you examine it closely, your wonder 
will greatly increase. 

For consider ; Satan did not take merely half and leave 
half, or take the larger number and leave the rest; but 
he gathered all the fruit, and yet did not prevail to up- 
root the tree; he covered the whole sea with waves, and 
yet did not overwhelm the barque; he despoiled the tow- 
er of its strength, and yet could not batter itdown. Job 
stood firm, though assailed from every quarter; showers 
of arrows fell, but they did not wound him. Consider 
how great a thing it was, to see so many children perish. 
Was it not enough to pierce him to the quick, that they 
should all be snatched away? all together and in one 
day? in the flower of life? having shown so much 
virtue? expiring as by a stroke of vengeance? that 
after so many sorrows this last should be inflicted? that 
the father was fond of them, and that the deceased were 
worthy of his affection? When one loses vicious chil- 
dren, he does indeed suffer grief, but yet not intense grief ; 
for the wickedness of the departed does not allow the sor- 
row to be poignant. But when they are virtuous, an 
abiding wound is inflicted, the remembrance is indelible, 
the calamity is inconsolable ; there is a double sting, from 
nature, and from the virtuous character of the departed. 

That Job’s children were virtuous, appears from the 
fact that their father was particularly solicitous in regard 
to them, and rising up offered sacrifices in their behalf, 
fearing lest they might have committed secret sins; and 
nothing was more important in his esteem than this. Not 
only the virtue of the children is thus shown, but also the 
affectionate spirit of the father. Since, therefore, the fa- 
ther was so affectionate, showing not only a love for them 
which proceeded from nature, but that also which came 
from their piety, and since the departed were thus virtu- 
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ous, the anguish had a threefold intensity. Still further; 
when children are torn away separately, the suffering has 
some consolation ; for those that are left alleviate the sor- 
row over the departed ; but when the whole circle is gone, 
to what one of all his numerous children can the childless 
man now look ? 

Besides these causes of sorrow, there was a fifth stroke. 
What was that? That they were all snatched away at 
once. For if in the case of those who die after three or 
five days’ sickness, the women and all the relatives bewail 
this most of all, that the deceased was taken away from 
their sight speedily and suddenly, much more might he 
have been distressed, when thus deprived of all, not in 
three days,- or two, or one, but in one hour! For a 
calamity long thought of, even if it be hard to bear, may 
easily become light through anticipation ; but that which 
happens contrary to expectation and suddenly is intoler- 
able. 

Would you hear of a sixth stroke? He lost them all 
in the very flower of their age. You know how very 
piercing are untimely deaths, and productive of very di- 
versified grief. ‘The instance we are contemplating was 
not only untimely, but also violent; so that here was a 
seventh stroke. For their father did not see them expire 
on a bed, but they were all overwhelmed by the falling 
habitation. Consider then: a man was digging in that 
pile of ruins, and now he drew upa stone, and now a 
limb of a deceased one; he saw a hand still holding a 
cup, and another right hand placed ona table, and the 
mutilated form of a body, the nose torn away, the head 
crushed, the eyes put out, the brain scattered, the whole 
frame marred, and the variety of wounds not permitting 
the father to recognize the beloved countenances. You 
suffer emotions and shed tears at merely hearing of these 
things; what must he have endured at the sight of them ? 
For if we, so long after the event, cannot bear to hear of 
this tragedy, though it was another man’s calamity, 
what an adamant was he to look on these things, and 
contemplate them, not as another’s, but his own afflic- 
tions! He did not give way to dejection, nor ask, ‘‘ What 
does this mean? Is this the recompense of my kindness ? 
Was it for this that | opened my house, that I might see 
it made the grave of my children? Did I for this exhibit 
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every parental virtue, that they should endure such a 
death?’ No such things did he speak, or even think ; 
but steadily bore all, though bereaved of them after be- 
stowing on them so much care. For as an accomplished 
statuary framing golden images, adorns them with great 
care, so he sought properly to mould and adorm their 
souls. And as a husbandman assiduously waters his 
palm trees, or olives, enclosing them and cultivating them 
in every suitable way; So he perpetually sought to enrich 
each one’s soul, as a fruitful olive, with increasing virtue. 
Zut he saw the trees overthrown by the assault of the 
evil spirit, and exposed on the earth, and enduring that 
miserable kind of death; yet he uttered no reviling word, 
but rather blessed God, thus giving a deadly blow to the 

devil. 

Should you say that Job had many sons, but that others 
have frequently lost their only sons, and that his cause of 
sorrow was not equal to theirs; you say well; but I reply, 
that Job’s cause of sorrow was not only equal, but far 
greater. For of what advantage was it to him that he 
had many children? It was a severer calamity and a 
more bitter grief to receive the wound in many bodies. 

Still, if you wish to see another holy man having an 
only son, and showing the same and even greater forti- 
tude, call to mind the patriarch Abraham, who did not 
indeed see Isaac die, but, what was much more painful, 
was himself commanded to slay him, and did not ques- 
tion the command, nor repine at it, nor say, ‘‘ Is it for this 
thou hast made me a father, that thou shouldst make me 
the slayer of my son? Better it would have been not to 
give him at all, than having given him thus to take him 
away. And if thou choosest to take him, why dost thou 
command me to slay him and to pollute my right hand? 
Didst thou not promise me that from this son thou wouldst 
fill the earth with my descendants? How wilt thou give 
the fruits, then, if thou pluck up the root? How dost 
thou promise me a posterity, and yet order me to slay 
my son? Who ever saw such things, or heard of the 
like? I am deceived; I have been deluded.’ No such 
thing did he say, or even think; he said nothing against 
the command, he did not ask the reasons; but hearing 
the word—T'ake thy son, thine only son whom thou 
lovest, and carry him up to one of the mountains which I 
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shall show thee, he complied so readily as even to do 
more than was commanded. For he concealed the mat- 
ter from his wife, and he left the servants at the foot of 
the mount in ignorance of what was to be done, and as- 
cended taking only the victim. ‘Thus not unwillingly, 
but with promptness, he obeyed the command. Think 
now what it was, to be conversing alone with his son, 
apart from all others, when the affections are the more 
fervently excited, and attachment becomes stronger; and 
this not for one, or two, but for several, days. ‘To obey 
the command speedily, would have been wonderful; but 
not so wonderful as, while his heart was burdened and 
agitated for many days, to avoid indulging in human 
tenderness toward his son. On this account God appoint- 
ed for him a more extended arena, and a longer race- 
course, that thou mightest the more carefully observe this 
combatant. A combatant he was indeed, contending not 
against a man, but against the force of nature. What 
language can describe his fortitude? He brought forward 
his son, bound him, placed him on the wood, seized the 
sacrificing knife, was just on the point of inflicting the 
stroke. In what manner to express myself properly, I 
know not; he only would know, who did these things. 
For no language can describe how it happened that his 
hand did not become torpid, that the strength of his nerves 
did not relax, that the affecting sight of his son did not 
overpower him. 

It is proper here, too, to admire Isaac. For as the one 
obeyed God, so did the other obey his father; and as the 
one, at God’s bidding him to sacrifice, did not demand an 
account of the matter, so the other, when his father was 
binding him and leading him to the altar, did not say, 
‘‘Why art thou doing this?’’—but surrendered himself to 
his father’s hand. And then was to be seen a man unit- 
ing in his own person the father and the sacrificing priest ; 
and a sacrifice offered without blood, a whole burnt: offer- 
ing without fire, an altar presenting a type of death and 
the resurrection. For he both sacrificed his son and he 
did not sacrifice him. He did not sacrifice him ‘with his 
hand, but in his purpose. For God gave the command, 
not through desire to see the flowing of blood, but to give 
you a specimen of steady purpose, to make known 
throughout the world this worthy man and to instruct all 
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in coming time, that it is necessary to prefer the com- 
mand of God before children and nature, before all things, 

and even life itself, And so Abraham descended from the 
inount, bringing alive the martyr Isaac. How can we be 
pardoned, then, tell me, or what apology can we have, if 
we see that noble man obeying God with so much prompt- 
ness and submitting to him in all things, and yet we mur- 
mur at his dispensations? Tell me not of grief, nor of 
the intolerable nature of your calamity; rather consider, 
how in the midst of bitter sorrow you may yet rise supe- 
rior to it. That which was commanded to Abraham 
was enough to stagger his reason, to throw him into per- 
plexity, and to undermine his faith in the past. For 
who would not have then thought, that the promise 
which had been made him of a numerous posterity 
was all a deception? But not so Abraham. And not 
less ought we to admire Job’s wisdom in calamity; and 
particularly, that after so much virtue, after his alms and 
various acts of kindness to men, and though aware of no 
wrong either in himself or his children, yet experiencing 
so much affliction, affliction so singular, such as had never 
happened even to the most desperately wicked, still he 
was not affected by it as most men would have been, nor 
did he regard his virtue as profitless, nor form any ill- 
advised opinion concerning the past. 

By these two examples, then, we ought not only to ad- 
mire virtue, but to emulate and imitate it. And let no 
one say, these were wonderful men. True, they were 
wonderful and great men. But we are now required to 
have more wisdom than they, and than all who lived un- 
der the Old Testament. For except your righteousness 
exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall not en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven. Gathering wisdom, then, 
from all quarters, and considering what we are told con- 
cerning a resurrection and concerning these holy men, 
let us frequently recite it to our souls, not only when we 
are actually in sorrow, but also while we are free from 
distress. For I have now addressed you on this subject, 
though no one is in particular affliction, that when we 
shall fall into any such calamity, we may, from the re- 
membrance of what has been said, obtain requisite con- 
solation. As soldiers, even in peace, perform warlike ex- 
ercises, so that when actually called to battle and the oc- 
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casion makes a demand for skill, they may avail them- 
selves of the art which they have cultivated in peace; so 
let us, in time of peace, furnish ourselves with weapons 
and remedies, that whenever there shall burst on usa 
war of unreasonable passions, or grief, or pain, or any 
such thing, we may, well armed and secure on all sides, 
repel the assaults of the evil one with all skill, and wall 
ourselves around with right contemplations, with the de- 
clarations of God, with the examples of good men, and 
with every possible defence. For so shall we be able to 
pass the present life with happiness, and to attain to the 
kingdom of heaven, through Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory and dominion together with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, forever and ever. Amen. 





ARTICLE III. 


THE BAPTIST AND PEDOBAPTIST THEORIES OF CHURCH MEM- 
BERSHIP. 


Discourses on Christian Nurture. By H. Busunett, D. 
D. Approved by the Publishing Committee of the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 1847. 


Dr. Tyler’s Letter to Dr. Bushnell on Christian Nurture. 
1847. 


An Argument for Discourses on Christian Nurture. By 
Horace Busunett. Hartford. Edwin Hunt, 6 Asy- 
lum street. 1847. 


The above tracts have produced already a considerable 
ferment amongst our Pedobaptist brethren. They will 
produce still more. It is a controversy which, although 
belonging to them strictly, has a very important bearing 
on us as a denomination. 

The Tracts of Dr. Bushnell present many excellent and 
appropriate truths;—make valuable concessions to us as 
Baptists ;—fall into some serious mistakes about our the- 
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ory of church membership, and exhibit in a striking light 
the errors that have necessarily grown out of Infant Bap- 
tism. In fine, this controversy will enable us to take a 
view of The Contrast between the Baptist and Pedobap- 
tist Theories of the operations of grace on the hearts of 
the young, and of Church membership generally. 

I. We have said that these Tracts of Dr. Bushnell 
present many excellent and appropriate truths. 

The spasmodic piety, from the effects of which the 
evangelical churches of New England are now suffering, 


has prepared the way for such remarks as the following 
from the “‘ Argument,” p. 40—A4l. 


‘* Now what I have endeavored in my tract, and what I here endeavor 
is, to waken in our churches, a sense of this power, and of the momen- 
tous responsibilities that accrue under it. I wish to produce an impres- 
sion that God has not held us responsible for the effect only of what 
we do, or teach, or for acts of control and government ; but quite as 
much, for the effect of our beg what we are; that there is a plastic 
age in the house, receiving its type, not from our words but from our 
spirit, one whose character is shaping in the molds of our own. And 
then, under an impression so salutary, what changes will be wrought 
in the temperament of our own piety. Ifa man were to be set before 
a mirror, with the feeling that the exact image of what he is, for the 
day, is there to be produced and left as a permanent and fixed image 
forever, to what carefulness, what delicate sincerity of spirit would he 
be moved. And will he be less moved to the same, when that mirror 
is the soul of his child? This now is the new element that we want 
in our religion, and this I earnestly hope may be received. The sim- 
ple introduction of this, while it destroys nothing valuable in our pres- 
ent form of piety, would suffice to change the style of it in all the 
points where it is defective ; to moisten the dry individualism we suf- 
fer, to relieve the eccentricities we display, to set purity in the place of 
bustle and presumption. . . . Now we have a style of religion 
that contains, practically speaking, only adults, or those who are old 
enough to reflect and act for themselves, and it is as if we lived in an 
adult world, where every one is for himself. If we could abolish also 
distinctions of age, and sex, and office, we should only make up a 
style of religion somewhat drier and farther off from nature than we now 
have. We can never come into the true style of living that God has 
appointed for us, until we regard each generation as hovering over the 
next, acting itself into the next, and casting thus a type of character in 
the next, before it comes to act for itself. ‘Then we shall have gentle 
cares and feelings; then the families will become bonds of spiritual 
life; example, education and government, being Christian powers, will 
be regulated by a Christian spirit; the rigidities of religious principle 
will be softened by the tender affections of nature twining among them, 
and the common life of the house dignified by the sober and momen- 
tous cares of the life to come.”’ 
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We believe that such words will find their way to 
many hearts, and to those of Baptists quite as freely as 
to those of Pedobaptists. 

If. As Baptists we notice several important conces- 
sions, too, brought out by this controversy, the more val- 
uable as educed from Discourses intended originally 
against us. It is something to have it acknowledged that 
ever since the Reformation, among the Pedobaptists, ‘‘ no 
settled opinion upon the subject of Infant Baptism and 
Christian nurture has been attained to; between Protest- 
ant writers themselves there has been no agreement,” and 
that at best but ‘‘ gleams” of what Dr. B. now discovers 
and advances as the true doctrine have been seen “ here 
and there” heretofore. It is singular to find it conceded, 
in so many terms, that even among the New England 
Pedobaptist divines— 


‘* No settled opinion of the grounds or import of infant baptism has 
ever been attained to, certainly none that will authorize Christian men 
to denounce as heretical and dangerous every other opinion that may 
chance to differ from theirown. Do we hold that baptism accrues to 
the special benefit of elect infants? Icertainly do not. Is there any 
one of your respectable committee who entertains the distinction of 
elect and non-elect infants at allt We may not have reasoned our- 
selves out of this once familiar distinction, as pertaining to infants ; 
but it is gone, time has killed it. Do we hold that baptism accrues to 
the benefit of infants that die? What better possibly, what better in 
common opinion, is the condition of infants that die baptized than if 
they were not baptized? But there is something like a covenant made 
in this matter of baptism. Even so, in this we all agree. But what 
is the covenant, what meaning and force has it? Here we never have 
agreed and do not now. ‘The Baptists have pushed us for an answer ; 
we have given them many answers, but never any single answer in 
which we could agree among ourselves. And so conscious was Ed- 
wards, in his debate on the ‘* Halfway Covenant,’ of the ambiguity 
resting on this point, that he purposely put the subject by, saying : 

‘ Though I have no doubts about the doctrine of infant baptism, yet 
God’s manner of dealing with such infants as are regularly dedicated 
to him in baptism, is a matter liable to great disputes, and would re- 
quire a large dissertation to clear it up.”” Edwards’ Works, Vol. I. P. 
90.’ 99 - 


So again, on p. 17, Dr. B. says, ‘‘ I might go on also to 
show how Dr. Hopkins accounts for the failure of Chris- 
tian parents substantially in the same way as I have 
done. . . . insists on the essential absurdity of Infant 
baptism as commonly practised,” etc. On p. 24 we read 
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“There certainly is little reason to wonder that the Bap- 
tists should reject infant baptism, when we hold it our- 
selves only as a dead tradition, separated from any ra- 
tional meaning or use. And if we stand upon the footing 
of absolute individualism, it follows irresistibly, as any 
child may see, that they are right in requiring evidence 
of actual faith previous to baptism.” . . . ‘At the 
time of my settlement in the ministry, the council came 
near rejecting me because I could say nothing more posi- 
tive concerning infant baptism.” 

On pp. 44—5, we find, ‘ Baptism, [i. e. infant baptism] 
too, we are holding as an empty tradition; a form, the 
soul of which is evaporated and lost . . giving to its 
rejecters the strongest argument they have against it.» It 
was for: these unhappy defects and errors in our style of 
piety that I was moved to seek a remedy.” And p. 35, 
he quotes Dr. Nevin on the history of the Puritanism of 
New England, as saying, ‘‘ In a word, i has made us 
all Baptists in theory, which is the same as to sar y that we 
ought to be in fact. ‘Thus far he agrees with me.’ 

We have long believed all that is here stated—that the 
Congregational churches of New England, by just so 
much as they differed from the old Unitarian churches, and 
the Presbyterian churches since the time of Tennant, were 
Baptist in theory; and on this ground it is that we have 
felt less interest than perhaps we otherwise should and ought 
to have done in seeing them become ‘ Baptists in fact.” 
We have long seen that Infant Baptism was among them 
but “‘an empty tradition, a form, the soul of which had 
evaporated’—that with the principles of the evangelical 
Congregationalists of New England in regard to a regen- 
erate church membership, it follows irresistibly, as any 
child may see, that Baptists are right in requiring evidence 
of actual faith previous to baptism.” In fact, (though we 
would not have used the words ourselves in regard to any 
thing our Christian brethren hold sacred, yet) as they use 
the expression we may quote it, and admit that we have 
long seen ‘the essential absurdity of infant baptism as 
commonly practised” from the time of Dr. Hopkins down 
to Dr. Bushnell; and that the New England Pedo- 
baptists have not been able in the course of two hundred 
years to attain to any scheme of infant baptism, or “ set- 
tled opinion of its ground and import consistent with their 
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own writers, or even consistent with itself.” All this, 
however, we did not expect to have seen confessed so 
readily in ‘‘ An Argument in favor of Discourses” written 
expressly to sustain this very practice. 

(II. Dr. Bushnell, in his discourses, has fallen into 
serious mistakes about the Baptist theory of the operations 
of grace. He both considers us to hold what we do not, 
and what our theory does not at all lead to; and he con- 
siders as exclusively belonging to the Pedobaptist theory 
much that our own admits and embraces quite as cordial- 
ly as his. Our theory, sometimes called by him the “ ic- 
tic theory,’’ sometimes that of ‘ individualism,” he thus 
describes : 


‘* It takes every man as if he had existed alone, presumes that he is 
unreconciled to God until he has undergone some sudden and explosive 
experience, in adult years, or after the age of reason ; demands that 
experience, and only when it is reached, allows the subject to be an 
heir of life. Then, on the other side, or that of the Spirit of God, the 
very act or ictus by which the change is wrought, is isolated or indi- 
vidualized, so as to stand in no connection with any other of God’s 
means or causes—an epiphany in which God leaps from the stars, or 
some place above, to do a work apart from al] system, or connection 
with his other works. Religion-is thus a kind of transcendental mat- 
ter, which belongs on the outside of life, and has no part in the laws 
by which life is organized—a miraculous epidemic, a fire ball shot from 
the moon, something holy because it is from God, but so extraordinary, 
so out of place, that it cannot suffer any vital connection with the ties 
and causes and forms and habits, which constitute the frame of our 
history. Hence the desultory, hard, violent and often extravagant or 
erratic character it manifests. Hence, in part, the dreary years of 
decay and darkness that interspace our months of excitement and vic- 
tory.”’ 


It is with regret that we see such a picture, such a 
caricature, drawn of our doctrine of conversion. It is 
true he puts us in respectable company—nay, he paints 
the above not as the actual description of Baptist views in 
particular, but of those advanced by Jonathan Edwards, 
but still as a part of that congregational puritanism of 
New England which is “ all Baptist in theory.” Had he 
drawn his illustration of the Baptist theory from Ed- 
wards’s own account of the revivals at Northampton, we 
would not have demurred. But as for such a representa- 
tion as that above, we leave it for others to decide if it fairly 
represents the views of the New England churches, either 
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Baptist or Congregational, viewed on the scale of the last 
one hundred years. It would be almost an unfair cari- 
cature even of the extreme excitements of itinerant evan- 
gelists,—excitements not arising legitimately out of any 
theory—but the boisterous passions of unruly individuals, 
tolerated indeed for a time by several churches, but soon 
over. Similar excesses have arisen in all ages, in all 
parts of the world, and even in Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant countries. 

But we desire now to show that the Baptist theory is 
not exclusively individualistic, as he supposes; but is 
capable of embracing all that is desirable of what he in- 
tends by his ‘‘ metaphysical, organic connection.” 

Dr. Bushnell gives us his opinion on the operations of 
grace in Christian families thus: and this is, he considers, 
the true Pedobaptist theory. The true idea of Christian 
education is, ‘‘ That the child is to grow up a Christian. 
In other words, the aim, effort and expectation should be, 
not as is commonly assumed, that the child is to grow up 
in sin, to be converted after he comes to a mature age, 
but that he is to open on the world as one that is spirit- 
ually renewed, not remembering the time when he went 
through a technical experience, but seeming rather to 
have loved what is good from his earliest years.”’ 

_ Further on he says, ‘‘ If we narrowly examine the re- 
lation of parent and child, we shall not fail to discover 
something like a law of organic connection, as regards 
character, subsisting between them—such a connection as 
makes it easy to believe and natural to expect, that the 
faith of the one will be propagated in the other. Perhaps 
I should rather say, such a connection as induces the 
conviction that the character of the one is actually in- 
cluded in the character of the other, as the seed is formed 
in the capsule, and being there matured by nutriment 
derived from the stem, is gradually separated from it.” 

On page 32 of the Argument, this organic connection is 
explained as follows: ‘It is obviously predicable of some- 
thing after birth, when physical separation is complete. 

I set up ‘ organic’ to contrast in idea with ‘ indi- 
vidual,’ both as theologic or metaphysical terms, not as 
physical. . . Inow take the actings of the parent in 
the child, both before and after birth ; for as far as the 
child’s will or individuality are concerned, they are in- 
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cluded in the same category of passivity, and cover them 
both by the same term, calling them ‘organic.’ Consid- 
ering next this organic power as inhabited by Christ and 
the Spirit of God, and exalted thus into a spiritual state 
above itself, 1 take my stand at the birth point of the will, 
(not of the body,) and there I say that the Christian child 
ought to emerge into individuality, not as ripened into sin 
and set off in it, but as one that is regenerated, quickened 
unto spiritual life. In other words, jt is the privilege of 
the Christian, not that he is doomed to give birth toa 
tainted life and cease, but that by the grace of God, dwell- 
ing in him and in the child, fashioning his own character 
as an organic mould for the child, and the child to a plas- 
tic conformity with the mould provided, he may set forth 
the child into life as a seed after him—one that is prepar- 
ed unto a godly life by causes prior to his own will; that 
is, by causes metaphysically organic. Thus every thing 
previous to the will falls into one and the same category. 
No matter whether it come through vascular connection, 
or parental handling and control; it comes to the child, I 
said, ‘just as naturally, and by a law as truly organic’ 
(i. e. just as truly from without his own will) ‘as when 
the sap of a trunk flows into a limb.’ At some time, 
sooner or later, but only by a gradual transition, he comes 
into his own will, which, theologically speaking, is the 
time of his birth as a moral subject of God’s government ; 
and if he takes up life as a corrupted subject, so he may 
and ought also to take it up as a renewed subject—that is 
to grow up as a Christian.” 

We will not just now go very deeply into Dr. Bushnell’s 
theory. Suppose it correct in fact that many children 
are brought to the saving knowledge of God at a very 
early age; suppose that, through early training, while 
there was, as Dr. B. would say, a metaphysical, not 
physical, organic connection between the parent and chiid, 
through the words, actions and spirit of the parent, 
this should be far more generally the case with the chil- 
dren of pious than of irreligious parents; or suppose even 
that sometimes the physical and metaphysical organization 
of the child of irreligious parents shall not be so favorable 
to this early development of piety as in the child of be- 
lieving, pious parents. Let us believe all that, and we 
do believe it, still, what is there in it at all opposed to the 
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Baptist theory? We may believe that Jeremiah was 
sanctified from the womb—that Samuel ‘‘ grew up” so 
piously from earliest infancy that he never was sensible 
afterwards of any sudden or violent change. It may have 
been so with John the Baptist, and with Timothy. It 
may have been and probably was in part through pious 
training and influences on the part of pious parents, that 
all this took place at so early an age. It is certainly 
meant to be implied that in the case of Timothy it was. 
Let all this be granted, and what then—where does it 
touch the Baptist theory? Dr. Bushnell, we suppose, 
would reply—(1.) The Baptist theory of church member- 
ship is that no persons are fit for the church until they 
manifest a sensible religious experience; and (2.) That the 
Baptist theory ‘“‘tells the child that nothing but sin can 
be expected of him—presumes that he will not grow up a 
believer, or be eventually sanctified through his parents’ 
faith, and therefore that the rite is inappropriate.” 

As to the first, it is indeed and exactly true that the 
Baptist theory is that none are proper subjects for church 
membership, until they manifest a sensible religious expe- 
rience. But Dr. B. seems to confound two things that 
differ mightily, the sensible experiences of grace, and “‘ ex- 
plosive conversion,” or at least, ‘‘sensible conversion.” 
A person may be sensible of experiences of being in a gra- 
cious state every day, without remembering possibly 
when such experiences first began to dawn upon him. 
With some, these things are more gradual in their mani- 
festations even in riper years than with others; much 
more when they take place in the dawnings of life. The 
Baptist theory of ‘effectual calling” does not depend, in 
whole or in part, on when it takes place. It only asserts 
that there must be credible manifestations of its taking 
place previous to church membership. _ It is not inconsist- 
ent with the Baptist theory or practice to baptize a per- 
son twenty years after he shall have been effectually call- 
ed. We object, as much as Dr. Bushnell can do, to the 
taking of nothing for evidence of being in a state of grace 
but ‘“‘an explosive experience.”” We believe practically, 
that many a true child of grace is long kept in doubt as to 
his acceptance with God by looking for some more sud- 
den, violent and ‘‘angular” conversion, than in the nature 
of things he can ever realize. But we also think that 
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should Dr. B.’s statements spread and become popular, 
there would be another danger more to be dreaded; one 
pointed out very ably by Dr. Tyler, i. e. that of the chil- 
dren of pious parents supposing that usually they were 
not to expect to pass through any sensible conversion, but 
ought to take it for granted they were in a state of “ ef- 
fectual calling.” because their parents were pious and 
had them baptized. It is perhaps the extreme revival 
theory of ‘‘explosive conversions,” overshadowing the 
true Baptist theory of insisting upon sensible experiences 
of being in a state of grace, that may have led to Dr. 
Bushnell’s mistake; but certain it is that if he wants to 
get rid of a sensible present experience of grace as a ne- 
cessary prerequisite to full church membership, he would 
do the Congregational churches of New England the 
most pernicious evil that has been done in one hundred 
years. We do not understand him thus. We do not 
wish to do so. Even the extreme case which he brings 
forward as an illustration in his ‘“‘ Argument,” p. 44, we 
trust is not intended for any such purpose, especially as 
mention is made of “ habits of devotion and a settled spirit 
of dependence on God for the sustenance of all good exer- 
cises,” which would seem indications of daily experiences 
of grace. 

But Dr. B. argues now, in his own language (2.) That 
‘‘ the Baptist tells the child that nothing but sin can be 
expected of him;” that it is to be presumed he will not 
grow upa Christian. We suppose Dr. B. means that 
this is said, not doctrinally, for our general views of doc- 
trine are the same as those of his own church; and be- 
sides, we do, by our doctrines of grace, teach children that 
through that almighty and illuminating influence the no- 
blest virtues and graces are to be expected of them. But 
Dr. B. means that by declining to baptize them, we say so 
in effect to the child. ‘The Baptist presumes that he 
will not grow up a believer. God presumes that he will, 
and therefore appoints” infant baptism. And therefore, 
fighting against this ‘ Baptist theory,” he says, ‘‘ Who, 
then, has told you that the child cannot have the new 
heart of which you speak ?’ We ask, And who has told 
you, Dr. Bushnell, that the Baptist presumes, in declining to 
baptize an infant, that he will not grow up a believer ; or 
that he may not even now be sanctified from the womb? 
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And who told you that ‘“‘God presumes that he will ?”’ 
In our view, the Supreme Being does not ‘ presume” 
about the matter, for he knows; and so on the other 
hand, as we do not pretend to know, neither do we “‘ pre- 
sume” to decide, or rather decide to presume about the 
matter, but wait the developments and manifestations he 
gives. In our view it would indeed be a presumption, to 
take that wniversally for granted which is, as you must 
admit, practically so very doubtful. Yet this is the very 
essence of the Pedobaptist theory. The whole philoso- 
phy of it is a presuming to take for granted that in every 
case the child will grow up a Christian from its very birth. 
This is the very height of presumption. It presumes a 
conjunction of three things, no one of which can be shown 
to occur at all. 1. It presumes that the parent shall per- 
fectly discharge his duty; 2. That the church shall also 
perfectly do the same; and 3. That if both of these do thus, 
God will in every case not only save that child at last, 
but effectually call it in earliest infancy; so that it shall 
‘open on the world spiritually renewed; not remember- 
ing the time when it went through a technical experi- 
ence.” Now this is the philosophy of infant baptism, 
the very essence of the Pedobaptist theory. It takes for 
granted that in the case of every child baptized, the two 
former or human conditions will be perfectly fulfilled, and 
then it further presumes that the third, or divine result 
will not only eventually but immediately follow in every 
instance. This we think the very extreme of presuming. 
And here we must allow Dr. Tyler , a Pedobaptist Pro- 
fessor of Theology, to demolish in his own style the pre- 


sumptions of infant baptism. Speaking of Christian pa- 
rents, he says: 


‘* If God had promised to save all their children on condition of en- 
tire faithfulness on their part, they could not appropriate the promise 
to themselves, for they know they are not entirely faithful, but come 
very far short of their duty. 

** And here permit me to ask, when you maintain that if parents 
were faithful, they might expect to see their children, (as a general 
thing at least,) grow up Christians from their earliest childhood, what 
degree of faithfulness do you consider necessary to insure this result? 
Must they be sinlessly perfect? Ifso, what you have written is labor 
lost ; for there are no such parents. But if you mean a degree of 
faithfulness short of sinless perfection, how great must it be? How 
faithful must a sinful, erring parent be, to render it certain that God 
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will change the hearts of his children at the very beginning of life, 
before they are old enough to receive any verbal instruction ? 

‘* There are many parents who are eminently pious, and whose piety 
shines in nothing more conspicuously than in the education of their 
children. But they see no evidence that their children are pious. On 
the contrary, they think they see decisive evidence that they are not.’’ 


As to the fulfilment of the conditions on the part of the 
church, he does not speak. We may believe they are 
not better fulfilled than those of the parents. But in re- 
lation to the third point, i. e. the certainty of immediate 
divine renewal, he says:—‘‘ Now the question is, has 
God explicitly informed us in his word, that he will, thus 
early, renew the hearts of our children, if we will faith- 
fully discharge our parental duties ? Where is any such 
explicit promise to be found ? 

“The duty of the Christian parent is analogous to that 
of the Christian minister. 

“It is true that the faithful minister has reason to hope 
and believe that he will not Jabor in vain. But when, 
how, and to what extent, God will crown his labors with 
success, he has no means of determining. God is a holy 
sovereign. ‘Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will 
have mercy.’ It is true, he employs means, and he gives 
eflicacy to the means of his own appointment; but he 
does it in his own way, and in his own time, and in such 
degrees as seemeth good in his sight. It is not always 
true that the labors of the most faithful minister are 
crowned with the greatest success. Many more souls 
seem to have been converted under the preaching of Paul, 
than under the preaching of Christ. But surely Paul was 
not more faithful than his Master. The great aim of the 
Christian minister should be, to do his duty, and to leave 
the results with God.” 

Il. We have thus seen the two theories contrasted : 
we have been led to look at the philosophy of the two 
systems. ft now only remains that under the guidance of 
the works we are reviewing, we trace some of the errors 
that have naturally and necessarily grown out of the sys- 
tem of infant baptism. It would really seem, from the 
testimony of these two divines taken together, that it is 
impossible to form any consistent theory on this subject 
that will not sooner or later strangle all spiritual religion 
in the womb. We are far enough from saying that prac- 
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tically infant baptism has always done so. In New 
England, the Congregational churches have unquestiona- 
bly escaped or emerged from this fate. But then all this 
is accounted for when we are told, and told truly, that 
they have “all become Baptists in theory,” and ought, in 
all consistency, ‘‘ to become so in fact.” 

We have not time to discuss just here the theory con- 
sidered as the basis of infant baptism, and that out of 
which it grew, quoted from Neander by Dr. Bushnell. 
It is of course the same as hisown. And a very pretty 
theory it is, we must acknowledge, though Neander ad- 
mits, just before, that ‘It is certain that Christ did not 
ordain infant baptism,” and ‘‘ we cannot prove that the 
apostles ordained it.” 

This view of it, however, was soon laid aside, and 
‘absurd opinions,” too many, our author thinks, to be 
mentioned, sprang up. He hints, indeed, that it was 
thought to have a “‘ magical power;” but this, he tells us, 
was a mere accidental result, owing to the superstitious 
value attached to the priestly hands that performed it. 
But we ask, was it not infant baptism, and infant baptism 
alone, that produced a belief unheard of in the heathen 
world even, and unmatched there in horrid consequences, 
i. e. the belief in infant damnation? Even Mr. Coleridge 
says, in his Literary Remains, that he came near disbe- 
lieving in this rite, ‘‘ because infant baptism supposes and 
most certainly encourages a belief concerning God, the 
most blasphemous and intolerable,” viz, that the want of 
it may occasion their ‘‘eternal loss.” And this error has 
grown out of it, and is held by all the millions of the 
Romish church to this day. 

If now we follow Dr. Bushnell, and descend immedi- 
ately to the Reformed Churches, we find that ‘‘ no settled 
opinion on the subject of infant baptism has been attained 
to.” So that on the whole an immense deal of doctrinal 
evil and very little doctrinal good has accrued from Pedo- 
baptism so far. ‘‘ Between the standard Protestant wri- 
ters there has been no agreement.”’ Luther and the Ger- 
man Reformed Churches, and the Church of England, 
throw out opinions and theories of the efficacy of infant 
baptism, that ‘‘ convey a strong scent of the old errors” 
of the Romish church, which, holding, as we have seen, 
the ‘‘ blasphemous and intolerable belief” of the damnation 
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of infants out of the church, so as a counterpoise teaches 
Baptismal Regeneration,—a belief, if not quite so blas- 
phemous, if any thing, yet more absurd. When we find 
even that venerable father in the church, Dr. Nevins, 
declaring just amongst us that the church “makes us 
Christians by the sacrament of holy baptism, which she 
always held to be of supernatural force for this very pur- 
pose,’ we see another of the errors into which infant 
baptism has led large portions of the Christian church. 
Calvin ‘‘seems to have gathered the idea that the elect 
infants, and they only, have any advantage in baptism.” 

The New England divines ‘“‘ have never agreed and do 
not now,” as to ‘‘ what the covenant is, what meaning 
and force it has.” ‘‘ The Baptists have pushed us for an 
answer. We have given them many answers, but never 
any single answer in which we could agree ourselves.” 
At first, it appears from the Cambridge Platform, none 
were to be full church members but such as gave evi- 
dence of spiritually renewed character. So far they were 
clearly Baptists in theory. But the practice of infant 
baptism proved a well nigh fatal blight to all spiritual 
church membership. ‘‘ What was more uncomfortable to 
most Christians of that age than we can well imagine, the 
children of their sons and daughters often could not be 
baptized.” Hence in 1662 the Half-way Covenant, ‘ un- 
doubtedly bad in theory, as it proved also to be in prac- 
tical effect.”” The theory of infant baptism worked itself 
out further a little later, and, by a progression in error, 
‘* Mr. Stoddard of Northampton took the far more consist- 
ent and dignified ground that both the sacraments are to 
be regarded as means of grace, offered to all who hold the 
Christian doctrine, and maintain a correct life.” Here, 
then, was the complete doing away with a regenerate 
church membership—the entire doctrine of regeneration 
almost swept out of the churches by infant baptism. Ed- 
wards and-others labored to restore the ‘* Baptist theory,” 
and with such success that gradually, after one hundred 
years, the Unitarian churches were separated, and are all 
dying out,—they having alone maintained the Pedobaptist 
theory ;—while the Congregational churches, having adopt- 
ed our plan, are flourishing, though less, it is true, than 
those which are Baptist both in theory and practice. ‘Is not 
all this enough to show, and it is shown, be it observed, by 
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Dr. Bushnell himself, that whatever churches may be in 
practice, just in proportion as they are Baptist in theory 
they are spiritually prosperous, and just in as much as 
Pedobaptist in theory, the doctrines of regeneration and 
grace are lost sight of, become dead letters in the church, 
in fine, that all spiritual religion is strangled before birth ? 

Let us observe now the erroneous effects and ‘“‘ danger- 
ous tendencies” of this theory on the mind of Dr. Bush- 
nell himself, as exhibited in his writings. It seems that, 
in early life, he came near being a Baptist himself; so 
near that even now, when glancing at the relations of his 
doctrine to the Baptist denomination (Argument, p. 24) 
he naturally says, ‘‘ And here perhaps it may not be in- 
delicate to allude to my own mental experience. At the 
time of my settlement in the ministry, the council came 
near rejecting me, because I could say nothing more posi- 
tive concerning infant baptism. . . After two or three 
years of reflection, | came upon the discovery that all my 
views of Christian nurture were radically defective and 
even false.’ It is not very clear what he alludes to, when 
he says he was near being rejected because he could say 
‘‘ nothing more positive respecting infant baptism.’ More 
positive than what? Not, of course, than these ideas of 
Christian nurture; for they are quite too positive for Dr. 
Tyler and the Massachusetts Sabbath School Committee 
and our Congregational friends—besides, his views were 
then radically defective, he thinks, on those points. 
‘‘ More positive,” we suppose he means, than what he 
did hold then, and what that is, we have no means of 
judgiag. We know that several of the divinity students 
in Congregational theological seminaries have of late 
years manifested a disposition to deny, like Neander and 
Coleridge, (perhaps,) that there is any ‘‘ positive’ divine 
authority for infant baptism; but that it is a very appro- 
priate symbol of infant consecration, and as of very high 
antiquity, quite proper. We do not know, but venture a 
conjecture, as to whether it was on the ground of being 
able to ‘‘ find nothing more positive’ than this, that he 
came near being rejected. We ourselves have known 
precisely similar cases; but though we have known of 
such, like Dr. B., coming near, we never have heard of 
them being quiée rejected. On the contrary, they are or- 
dained as Congregationalists. ‘They baptize a few chil- 
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dren, and then are driven, by a logical necessity, to find 
some new and ingenious defence for themselves; and 
then, naturally enough, ‘“‘ what before was dark, or even 
absurd,” becomes “ luminous and dignified.” Certainly, 
if after all this mental illumination, Dr. B. has been able 
to find nothing ‘‘ more positive” than the scriptural argu- 
ment he adduces, we fear his Baptist brethren will wait 
some time before they take up his view of infant church 
membership. 

He concedes (p. 5) that one class of his biblical proofs 
can only have the slightest weight by supposing the apos- 
tles and the Saviour to have taught the doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration (of which he himself declares else- 
where he starids in doubt), yea, to have “called” baptism 
‘‘regeneration.”’ So again, he argues that because in the 
third and fourth century the baptized were often called 
‘ faithfuls,” therefore whenever in Scripture we read of a 
man having ‘ faithful children,” it follows that they were 
baptized infants! He seems even not to have reflected 
that in such case, Tit. 1: 6 would be a plain proof that 
infant baptism was certainly mot requisite with church 
members generally. The children alluded to in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians and Colossians, must have beenold enough 
at least to listen intelligently to discourses and letters. 
And do not Baptists regard these passages as of divine 
authority to their children now; yea, are they not, in Dr. 
B.’s view, to the unbaptized ? 

But the main argument for infant baptism, which seems 
to have satisfied his own mind, was a philosophical one— 
i. e., ‘‘the organic connection as regards character, sub- 
sisting between them—-such a connection as makes it 
easy to believe, and natural to expect, that the faith of 
one will be propagated in the other. Perhaps 1 should 
rather say, such a connection as induces the conviction that 
the character of the one is actually included in the char- 
acter of the other, as the seed is formed in the capsule, and 
being there matured by nutriment derived from the stem, 
is gradually separated from it.” Now, after making all 
allowance for his explanations about a metaphysical, not 
merely physical, organic connection, and acknowledging, 
as we do, great truth, value and beauty in some of his 
ideas on this subject, yet we cannot read such language 
without feeling that his words are not sufficiently guarded, 
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that there are “‘ dangerous tendencies”’ in his ideas; and 
all this arises directly from his rejecting the Baptist 
theory, which allows full scope for all that is true in 
what he advances. It is just like trying to advance 
something ‘‘ more positive,” in favor of the Pedobaptist 
philosophy, than truth will warrant, that gets him into 
difficulty. .We cannot see that “it is easy to believe and 
natural to expect that the faith of the one will be propa- 
gated in the other.” Faith is the gift of God. It cannot 
be propagated by any organic connection, physical or 
metaphysical. Those things which tend to produce or 
prepare the mind for a work of grace, may and do result 
every way from the connection between pious parents 
and their children. A parent puts a Bible into the hand 
of his child; unquestionably that book has in it a ten- 
dency to prepare the mind for a work of grace—a ten- 
dency, if you please, to produce holiness; a parent 
takes his child to hear the preaching of the gospel; this 
has the same tendency, yet who would think it judicious 
to say that it is easy to believe and natural to expect that 
either the Bible or preaching will ‘ propagate faith” in 
the heart of the hearer or reader ? 

But whatever modifying effect the parental connection 
may exert upon different dispositions of the child, it is 
certainly not correct to say, that ‘‘ the character of the 
one is actually included in the character of the other.” 
Indeed it is highly improper, and not true. It would be 
unjust to presume the child of an habitual drunkard or 
thief necessarily one too. Character is the sum of the 
dispositions, as moulded and modified not only by heredi- 
tary tendencies and parental influence, but by the air 
breathed, the climate inhabited, the companions of child- 
hood, every look, thought and word of every stranger, 
and every accident, word, thought and action of life. 
Latent tendencies of former generations, fire-side stories 
and infant tales, all modify the character. Who then can 
entertain the conviction that the character of the child 
is actually included in the character of the parent? 

Now we think Dr. Bushnell not merely incorrect here 
in his language, but that the ideas which he means to 
convey by them are positively full of ‘‘ dangerous tenden- 
cies.” And we think too that all these incorrect words 
and dangerous ideas arise from the logical necessity he 
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felt, in his own mind, of getting hold of ‘‘something more 
positive,” in favor of infant baptism, than he set out with. 
We feel that there is nothing in his whole scheme to pre- 
vent the child from falling into an error that has been 
most wide-spread and fatal in all churches, but those 
formed on the Baptist theory, i. e., that it most probably 
possesses a pious character because of the pious character 
of its parent, without any particular evidence of the fact 
one way or other. ‘This is indeed the very essence of the 
Pedobaptist theory, and Dr. Bushnell, by a necessity of 
his own mind, brings it out. But Dr. Tyler and all other 
Congregationalists very properly shrink back with alarm 
from an error that has already proved so fatal to all 
spiritual religion. The Baptist by not presuming to de- 
cide of the faith of the child, either one way or other, at 
all, from that of the parent, but watching closely, and re- 
quiring in each case sensible present experiences indicative 
of being in a gracious state, derives all the advantage that 
can come from the Pedobaptist views, and avoids all these 
dangerous tendencies, both ecclesiastically, of introducing 
all the world into the church, and experimentally, of lead- 
ing those to believe they have a name to live who are 
dead. 

We do not mean to say, that Dr. Bushnell would prac- 
tically take it for granted, that all the children of pious 
parents were pious. This he indignantly denies, saying, 
‘‘ask yourselves whether it [a passage in his discourse] 
teaches that Christian parents are to take it for granted 
that their children are pious?”’ But, notwithstanding his 
disclaimer, Dr. Tyler has fixed it upon him. Though he 
may not practically wish to carry it to that length, his 
language teaches it, if language can, when it says, ‘ the 
character of the one is actually included in that of the 
other.” His system, the Pedobaptist theory, teaches it, 
however, more strongly than any words. Of this he 
himself is witness. Infant baptism is ‘“‘a seal of faith in 
the parent applied over to the child on the ground of a 
presumption that his faith is wrapped up in the parent's 
faith. It sees the child in the parent, and counts him pre- 
sumptively a believer and a Christian.” And yet Dr. 
Bushnell denies, and exclaims, ‘‘ ask yourselves whether 
it teaches that Christian parents are to take it for granted 
that their children are pious?’”’ What else can it teach ? 
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What else does the word ‘ presume’ mean, but just to ‘‘take 
for granted,” “‘to take before proof or trial, or without 
examination?’’? Richardson defines this word, and so 
Crabbe in substance, only adding a hint especially intend- 
ed, one would think, for our Pedobaptist friends, ‘‘ we must 
be careful not to presume upon more than what we are 
fully authorized to take for certain.”” Here then is infant 
baptism declared publicly by Dr. Bushnell and the Com- 
mittee of the Mass. 8. 8. Soc., over and over again, after 
six months’ deliberation, and all possible corrections, 
almost to the wearing out of the paper, to teach every 
time it is administered, what Dr. Bushnell himself with 
indignation repels the charge of teaching as such a cal- 
_ umny, that he will not argue about it. It teaches what Dr. 
Tyler lifts his hands in horror protesting against being 
taught, and in relation to which he asks, ‘‘ What Chris- 
tian pastor would dare take the responsibility of teaching 
the baptized children and youth of his congregation ?” 

Yet once more, the theory of infant baptism has led Dr. 
Bushnell ecclesiastically, and to a dangerous extent prac- 
tically, to throw aside the belief in sensible experiences of 
grace and revivals. Again we say, we have no idea that 
he would do any such thing deliberately and completely ; 
indeed he says, ‘‘ Let me not be understood as rejecting 
revivals of religion,” and many of his views on this sub- 
ject we heartily approve. But unused to our Baptist 
theory of sensible experiences of being in a state of grace, 
he confounds quite too much al] such things with ‘ ex- 
plosive conversions,” and revivals with a ‘ miraculous 
epidemic, a fire-ball discharged from the moon,” etc. 
Let any one read the earlier part of the sixteenth page of 
his Argument, before quoted, and say if such is not the 
fact. 

It is very remarkable, but infant baptism leads him to 
expressions and views dangerons, from their tendency to 
produce just the error which the Pedobaptist scheme is 
thought by its votaries particularly calculated to guard 
against, i. e. the throwing responsibility off the parent in 
relation to the religious training of the child. Thus he 
speaks, p. 18, of it as forming a relation ‘‘ between pa- 
rents and churches, on the one side, and children on the 
other.”” Now if, as Pedobaptist writers say, there is 
such a tendency in parents to neglect their duty and 
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throw off their responsibility in regard to their children, 
will not this dividing of parental responsibility with the 
church just favor that tendency and really produce a 
laxity at home,—a sense of only half or partnership re- 
sponsibility, in quarters where God has put it undividedly? 
‘There is iu this day too much of that, any way; and what 
with Sabbath schools, catechisms, and, in the Episcopal 
church, god-fathers and god-mothers, the church does 
often come in between the parent and the child, and the 
whole work of religious training is left to the church, in- 
stead of where the God of nature and of grace placed it, 
in the hands of the parents. We value Sabbath schools 
as above all praise; but if other power is systematically 
to step in between the parent and child in religious mat- 
.ters, no matter whether it be a Sabbath school teacher, a 
god-father, or an orthodox minister, and they as a part of 
the church are to be considered as having a kind of 
official supervision directly over the child and between it 
and the parent, or even a covenant partnership with the 
parent on behalf of the church, dividing with him the re- 
sponsibility, the result will be pernicious both to parent 
and child. No parent has a right to form any such part- 
nership. He may not lay off his personal responsibility. 
The Baptist theory is both more natural and more scrip- 
tural. it holds the parent to be ¢he officer appointed 
of God for the religions training of his own child. It per- 
mits of no shirking the responsibility by a division of 
offices. He must make use of such agencies and assist- 
ances as he can—Sabbath schools, Bible classes, sermons, 
catechisms, prayers, but he is the responsible supervisor 
alone. If he neglects his duty palpably, by failing to 
take advantage of all reasonable facilities, the church 
must discipline him for neglect; but not step between him 
and his own child. Dr. Bushnell, we know, charges our 
theory with ‘‘ excessive individualism ;” but the opposite 
theory, it will be seen, naturally tends to downright so- 
cialism. ‘T'ake the plan of Fourierite communities—take 
the mode of education proposed by the Roxbury Commu- 
nity; and you might almost fancy they had gotten the 
germ of their thought from the covenant of infant bap- 
tism. For ‘parents and churches,” read, ‘‘ parents and 
communities on the one side and children on the other,” 
and you see at a glance all the difference. Perhaps both 
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would rather seem milder imitations of the idea of the 
education of Spartan children in ancient Greece. 

We have thus examined the theory and tendencies of 
infant baptism, so far as Dr. Bushnell’s work could enable 
us todo so. We have also touched incidentally upon the 
Baptist theory. Every day shows the advantages of this 
latter, as a system of church membership. 

It is certainly more comprehensive. It allows ample 
scope and makes provision for parental religious training 
of children, as ample as the Pedobaptist theory. Indeed 
more so. It is the only scheme that does throw the re- 
sponsibility thoroughly and wholly where it belongs, on 
the parent, and not divide it out into as many hundred 
fragments as there are members of the church around, or 
deacons, priests, bishops, and cardinals, up to the pope 
himself above. 

It provides room for all that is true in Dr. Bushnell’s 
theory of ‘‘ organic connection,” physical and metaphysi- 
cal, between the pious parent and his child. It provides 
ample room even for the child to ‘“‘ grow up a Christian,” 
insensible of any particular moment of conversion, yet to 
bow his head like young Samuel and worship the God of 
his parents, and partake of the blessings of Christian 
ordinances. It provides the only safe scheme for this to 
be accomplished without danger of flooding the church 
with unbelievers, by requiring that he have present sensi- 
ble experiences of grace, a sensible daily repentance for 
sin, and walk with God. It is true, our scheme does not 
teach parents or children either to ‘“ take it for granted ”’ 
that this has already taken place, and that ‘ the faith of 
the parent has been propagated in the child,” as a matter 
of course, as the result of Christian nurture. 

Put the Baptist theory holds as essential the doctrine 
of regeneration by grace—that natural goodness is not 
enough—that there must be a supernatural work of the 
Spirit on the heart, a death to sin and new life to right- 
eousness ; in fine, that we ‘‘ must be born again.”’ 

It leans perhaps to sensible conversions and repentance, 
as the most usual way in which the ranks of the army of 
Christ are, as a whole, recruited. And who will doubt 
that this is the case? Is not this the way in which the 
multitudes are and must be brought in, who are now not 
in a stateof grace? Is it not thus that their children will 
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usually be brought, even in Dr. Bushnell’s own view? 
And practically, is it not thus that the large majority even 
of the children of pious parents are brought? It must 
never be forgotten that although Christianity is in no re- 
spect inconsistent with natural or universal religion, yet 
that it contemplates man from a different and nearer stand 
point. It views him as sick, and comes to him as a 
remedial rather than a preservative system; it views him 
as in bondage to sin, and sets before him liberty; as a 
sinner, and brings him salvation. I came, said Christ, 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. This 
is the peculiarity of the system. Natural religion views 
man asa holy being, needing only to see what virtue is, 
to choose it. - Christianity presupposes sin. It does not 
contradict natural or universal religion. So far as that 
goes and can go, well. But the peculiar genius of Chris- 
tianity is quite different. It is not that of original health, 
but of health restored by its own medicines. Its prov- 
ince is that of the physician. And ‘they that are whole 
need not the physician, but those that are sick.”’ As the 
wise head of a family will strive so to regulate the food, 
clothing and habits of his children that they shall main- 
tain uniform health the year round, but yet knows that 
owing to a thousand occurrences they will be needing 
medicines and the physician, and that it would be absurd 
in his scheme to overlook or exclude remedies, and that 
to treat his children as always in health might often cost 
him their lives, so the wise and pious parent will strive to 
train up his children so that they may “ grow up”’ in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, as holy as possible. 
But he will not expect practically that they will grow up 
without much sin, and therefore much need of Christ; 
that generally there will be in the religious history of each 
seasons of marked spiritual crisis, and that even where 
they seem to grow up without sensible transitions from 
the sorrow of penitence to the joy of pardon, it is not be- 
cause these- things do not take place, if they are holy 
youths, but just the opposite; because they began so early 
and take place so constantly that there never was a 
day when they were not sensible of them. In this sense, 
but in no other, may we expect or desire to see our chil- 
dren grow up without sensible conversions or experiences. 
This it is for them to ‘grow up Christians.” Such a 
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view of the work of grace on the souls of children, is 
surely not contradictory, but entirely coincident with the 
philosophy of Baptist views—the philosophy of the doc- 
trine of spiritual regeneration, as universally necessary to 
church membership. 

Before we take leave of Dr. Bushnell’s pamphlets, we 
wish to add a word more about them and their author. 
His style is forcible and manly, flexible and eloquent, 
almost beyond any writer of discourses in New England 
that we know of. His train of thought is always vigorous 
and original ; he unites singular boldness with great occa- 
sional beauty. Never fastidious, and sometimes quite 
careless; he never tires, but instinctively at the proper 
moment can rise to great sublimity of thought, and plume 
a thought with words of exquisite finish, winged words 
that find their way at once to the heart. We hardly 
know ofa better model for a good pulpit style. Even these 
discourses on Christian nurture will do good. They will 
wake up all who read them, Baptists and Pedobaptists, 
to features of religion quite too much lost sight of by the 
present generation in the hurry and confusion produced 
by revivalism, or the despondency occasioned by its reac- 
tion. But they are not going to put new life into infant 
baptism. ‘The very errors into which the custom leads 
one of such rare powers and keen discrimination as him- 
self, will tend to give our views favor in the eyes of the 
consider ‘ate, and exhibit in the strongest light the essential 
incongruity of the Pedobaptist theory with evangelical 
religion. 

Sull we are bound to express the highest respect and 
regard for Dr. Bushnell, as a man and asa Christian. His 
system has carried him far, for the deeply logical struc- 
ture of his mind; and frankness of his character has led 
him to avoid all shirking of legitimate consequences ; but 
let it be here remarked that this is the mildest and most 
moderate theory of infant baptism ever exhibited; the 
least offensive to others, the most simple and consistent 
with itself. If it will not stand, nothing will. Dr. Tyler’s 
Letter in reply to it is but an argument for Baptist princi- 
ples from beginning to end. 

[t is not our business to make lengthened remarks upon 
the controversy that seems to have sprung up between 
Dr. Tyler and Dr. B., any further than the views ad- 
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vanced are concerned. Yet we cannot but regret to trace 
a certain dogmatic style of address, which, though allow- 
able sometimes in a pulpit discourse, is not quite correct 
in an address to a committee of brethren in the ministry, 
of the age and standing of the members of the Mass. 8. 8. 
Committee. In his style of speaking of Dr. Tyler, he 
is almost arrogant and contemptuous. He seems to be 
young in controversy ; takes positions and produces argu- 
ments to vindicate the point in hand, more offensive to his 
opponents than what he wants to prove by them; makes 
concessions and statements that would easily enable a 
wily adversary, if he wished, to draw him away from his 
point by a thousand false issues. 

It is as a writer of sermons that he exhibits his full 
strength and excellence. His sermons on “ Living to 
God in Small Things,” on ‘ The Sea,” ‘‘ Prosperity our 
Duty,” ‘‘ The Day of Roads,” are for real mental power 
applied to the very highest subjects, for daring grasp and 
originality of mind, superior to any published sermons of 
the day, and only leaving the greater wonder that he can 
find a steady ordinary congregation capable of appre- 
ciating them. A better service could hardly be done to 
the religious public than the publication of a volume of 
his discourses. 

2, 


F. C. 








ARTICLE IY. 
THE COMPARATIVE NUMBER OF THE SAVED. 


‘‘ Are there few that be saved?”’ ‘This is not a ques- 
tion of idle euriosity alone; though it might have been 
that which prompted the individual who made this in- 
quiry of the Saviour. Instead of returning a direct and 
immediate answer, he exhorted the inquirer, with others, 
to attend to that which was of infinite importance to 
them as individuals, and which, by delay, might soon be 
beyond their reach. In this is seen the wisdom of Christ; 
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and to such he often gave implied answers, conveying at 
the same time important and convincing truth. But in 
almost immediate connection with the question, whether 
there be few saved, a satisfactory reply may be found. 
It is included in the figures employed by the Saviour 
respecting the progress and ultimate greatness of the 
kingdom of God. He compares that kingdom to a large 
branching tree, springing from the minutest seed, and to 
the all-pervading influence arising from a small particle 
of leaven. A little subsequent to the inquiry, and per- 
haps intending it as an answer, he directs the minds of 
his hearers into the future, declaring that the ransomed 
shall come froin the east and the west, and from the north 
and the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God. 
Even the Jewish nation who had rejected him, and 
despised his teachings, should at length see the day when 
they would gladly welcome him as their Redeemer and 
Sovereign, with the joyful greeting, ‘‘ Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” 

Many, from a narrow view of the gospel, and from a 
false method of judging, have been disposed to reject the 
Christian religion, because, as they say, it is confined to 
a few; while the multitude, and among them many of 
the great, the rich, and the learned, have refused to re- 
ceive it. Infidels have endeavored to turn this into an 
engine to oppose and invalidate the Christian system. 
But the passages to which we have alluded, and other 
repeated declarations of Christ, and of prophets and 
apostles, do explicitly state or plainly imply in their de- 
scriptions of the kingdom of the Redeemer, as the gospel 
shall spread and triumph, that those who shall be saved 
through the atonement of Christ will be ‘‘a great multi- 
tude which no man can number.” From what the 
Scriptures reveal, and from the nature and design of the 
gospel scheme of salvation, we have abundant reason to 
believe that those who shall enter heaven, from among 
the inhabitants of this world, having washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb, will, by 
no means, be few. We propose, therefore, at present, to 
offer a few suggestions respecting the comparative number 
of the saved. 

A little consideration and reflection may lead us to be- 
lieve that the number already saved is greater than we at 
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first might suppose. Countless multitudes are now in the 
heavenly world, who once dwelt upon this sinful earth. 
And could we behold them all collected in one vast com- 
pany, the scene would doubtless appear to us as stupen- 
dous and glorious as the vision of the prophet-apostle 
when he gazed into heaven and saw that numberless 
throng, redeemed from among all nations, and kindred, 
and people, and tongues, who stood before the throne, 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes and palms 
in their hands; and cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Salvation to our God, who sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb. 

In the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the apostle enumerates some of the prominent servants of 
God, from Abel down through the prophets; and because 
the number was so great, he says that time would fail to 
mention others, all of whom, through faith, wrought 
righteousness and obtained promises. And these several 
individuals named, scattered along the world’s history, 
were, in most instances, each but one among the thou- 
sands of contemporaries who also obtained a good report 
through faith. God had many people before the flood, 
in the days of the patriarchs, in the journey through the 
wilderness, in the time of the prophets, and during the 
entire period to the coming of Christ. When Elijah 
mourned that all save himself had forsaken their cove- 
nant and become idolaters, God assured him that there 
were still seven thousand in Israel who had not bowed 
their knees to Baal. 

Under the gospel dispensation, immense numbers have 
heard the truth, have believed and been saved. Not only 
Jerusalem, but the Gentile world was filled with the 
doctrines of the cross. All this was accomplished by the 
apostles and their immediate successors. On every hand, 
throughout the known earth, went missionaries, every 
where proclaiming the gospel, and baptizing disciples. 
In their progress, idolatry fell prostrate before them, and 
the ancient and imposing systems of pagan religion were 
uprooted and overthrown. ‘The gospel spread into Africa, 
and flourished there. It was promulgated with success 
in the known countries of Asia. Europe was gladdened 
by its light; thousands in Greece, in Italy, in France, in 
Spain, in Germany and in Britain were converted to 
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Christianity. Thus, in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, millions went from earth up to heaven, redeemed 
by the blood of Christ. From that time to the present, 
including even the period of the dark ages, there have 
always existed spiritual churches, which have main- 
tained the pure doctrines of the gospel, in opposition to all 
the corruptions of the papal hierarchy. How many in 
these churches, and some also in that, and how many 
since the great Reformation by Luther and others, have 
been true converts to Christianity and have died in the 
faith. And to all who have died in the gospel faith, add, 
from the world’s beginning, every one that has died in 
infancy, all of whom, we doubt not, are now glorified 
Spirits in heaven; and what a vast, what a stupendous 
assembly they present! Are there few that be saved ? 
Let the ransomed hosts of heaven answer. 

We not only have reason to believe that the number of 
the saved will be great, but, as we look forward to the 
future, we have satisfactory reasons for believing that it 
will be far greater in the end than the number of the lost. 

Before we form decided opinions on this subject, we 
ought to study the manner in which God accomplishes 
some of the purposes of his will. Nor should we limit 
the Almighty, or compare him with any human standard. 
The mind of God and the pathway of his designs are in- 
finitely above those of men. Jehovah has declared, ‘‘ As 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than Dour ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts.” “The things which are impossible with men 
are possible with God.”’ In the fulfilment of his purposes, 
and in the execution of his righteous judgments or of his 
merciful designs, the Great Eternal is not bounded or cir- 
cumscribed by any distinct or limited periods of time 
marked out by men. In this respect, ‘‘one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day.” Whatever he has purposed to do, will be 
done; and whatever he has spoken, shall be ‘fulfilled : 
though in the mean time a thousand ages may pass 
away. ‘The divine being, in the accomplishment of his 
work, is not cramped for space, or confined to any par- 
ticular period. With him are unmeasured, uncounted 
years. ‘‘ From everlasting to everlasting,’ or more prop- 
erly, ‘‘ from eternity to eternity,” he is God. He acts 
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for his own glory and the highest blessedness of his uni- 
verse; and these he will secure, as the grand result will 
show, when revealed in the great and glorious day of the 
Lord. The Almighty will finish at last what he has 
begun; and the events of each succeeding generation 
shall be rendered subservient to the purposes of his will. 
Illustrations of this are found in the manner of his opera- 
tions in respect to the world upon which we dwell. ‘In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” 
but who can tell how a long a period may have elapsed 
from that beginning to the creation of man? The de- 
velopments of geology indicate that during that interim 
ages passed away; and this earth, “without form and 
void,’’ was tindergoing various changes and revolutions, 
till at length it was fitted and adorned as the beautiful 
residence of the human race. 

When sin entered the world, bringing sorrow and death 
in its train, and spreading a moral blight over the crea- 
tion, why did not God, who saw the end from the begin- 
ning, and knew from eternity every event that would 
transpire, and who, in his eternal counsels, had already 
provided an economy of grace—why did he not immedi- 
ately send his Son into the world to destroy the author of 
this evil at its very commencement? It was not in ac- 
cordance with his omniscient wisdom, his infinite glory, 
and the highest good of man. He promised a Sacrifice 
and a Saviour; but four thousand years must elapse, be- 
fore the fulness of time should come for God to be mani- 
fest in the flesh. All this was the period of preparation 
for the kingdom which should be set up in the world by 
the Messiah. ‘Though myriads of the human race per- 
ished during this period, having little or no knowledge of 
the way of life, still, had the Saviour come sooner than 
he did, the world would have been unprepared for the 
introduction of the gospel, and the consequences would 
doubtless have been far more disastrous in the final result 
than any loss occasioned by the delay of his advent. If, 
then, so long a period was necessary to prepare the way 
for the dispensation of the gospel, who shall number the 
years allotted for that gospel to wage its warfare and win 
its triumphs in this world? Will the preparation for 
Christ’s kingdom be longer than its actual existence on 
earth? If it be allowed that Satan has triumphed thus 
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far, will he always triumph? Are there no coming eras 
of victory and glory for the church of God? If, as yet, 
the number of the lost exceeds that of the saved, will it 
always be thus? Is there no time to be given for the 
kingdom of the Redeemer to prevail against the empire of 
darkness? Shall only two thousand years be the measure 
of that dispensation for whose introduction it took four 
thousand years to prepare? Is such the probable way 
in which God would operate, in unfolding and accom- 
plishing his purposes? He works on a grander scale—in 
a larger and sublimer sphere. Eternal years are before 
him, a thousand of which are but as a day in his sight, 
considered in referEnce to what he has determined to do. 
All the human beings whom he has created and placed in 
this world, since time began, may be in comparison with 
those whom he will yet create and save, as but a drop 
to the ocean, or as a single star to the countless hosts of 
heaven. 

Again, we may form a similar estimate of the compara- 
tive number of the saved by considering Christ’s interest 
in the work of redemption, and his resources to carry it 
forward. This great enterprize was not undertaken by 
human power, nor is it committed to mortal hands alone. 
The prophet had a vision of its almighty author, when 
he inquired, ‘‘ Who is this that cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah? this that is glorious in his 
apparel, travelling in the greatness of his strength? I 
that speak in righteousness, mighty to save?”’ Has he 
not resources adequate to accomplish the object which 
brought him from heaven to earth? Will he assume and 
not perform? Will he speak, and shall it not be done? 
Will he contend with his enemy, and not triumph over 
him? Would he whose name is Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace, come into this world to set up a glorious kingdom, 
and fail of securing that grand result? ‘‘ All power,” 
said he, ‘‘is given unto me in heaven and in earth: go, 
therefore, preach—disciple—baptize—he that believeth 
shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” What though millions rebel, refuse to be- 
lieve, and are lost forever, will not other and unnum- 
bered millions repent, accept the gospel, and be received 
into heaven? What though some obstinately refuse to 
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submit to Jesus Christ; will not his kingdom come in the 
salvation of multitudes of others, who will bow willingly 
to him, before this world shall be wrapped in the flames 
of the last conflagration? God is able of the very stones 
to raise up children unto Abraham. ‘The blood of Christ 
is efficacious to cleanse from all sin; and if the men of 
this generation or of the next will not be purified by it, 
future generations, in thronging crowds, will come to that 
sin-healing fountain. The Jews, in the days of Christ, 
refused the gospel, and it was given to the Gentile world 
who received it. So multitudes, to whom it is now 
preached, may reject it and perish, but it shall yet be 
preached to others, and they shall hear, believe and be 
saved. The. feast of eternal love has been prepared, and 
if those who are first bidden refuse to come, the invitation 
shall be extended to others, and Christ’s house shall be 
filled. 

Jesus is not only invested with power to save, and has 
adequate resources to bnild up his kingdom, but his 
heart’s desire, his profoundest interest, is in the work of 
redemption. It was for this that he parted with the glory 
that he from eternity had with the Father. It was to 
bring salvation to the lost, and to redeem men to God, 
that the mighty Saviour became the child of Bethlehem. 
For this he endured the taunts and hatred of men. For 
this he drank the bitter cup of suffering, submitted to the 
garden’s agony, and Calvary’s dreadful death of the cross. 
It was to establish, enlarge and perpetuate a glorious 
spiritual kingdom, that he linked humanity with divinity, 
involving the sacrifice of his atoning blood, in which the 
human, defaced and ruined, might bathe and become as 
the divine. A life infinitely blessed in heaven, exchanged 
for one of toil, privation and sorrow on earth—a death the 
most painful and degrading, voluntarily endured for his 
enemies—the tomb entered and its power overcome—a 
triumphant ascent to glory, and to the seat of intercession, 
where he still dwells—all show the deep, surpassing in- 
terest which the Son of God feels in the great work of 
man’s redemption. And having done all this, will he 
not yet see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied ? 
Will the divine Jesus have died, and only a few sinners 
be made to live? Will he have freely poured out his 

blood, and only a few be cleansed? Will he have come 
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to destroy the works of Satan, and that evil spirit after all 
gain the advantage? Has the mighty Redeemer tri- 
umphed over principalities and powers, and led captivity 
captive, and shall his kingdom be inferior to the kingdom 
of darkness, or the number of its subjects be less? O, 
when the closing scene of this earth shall come, will it 
not be found that the empire of Jesus will be as a world 
of light and beauty, in comparison with which the king- 
dom of Satan will be only as a dark and gloomy island ? 
The former will be as a broad universe of splendor and 
glory, and the latter as a lone star fallen from heaven ! 

Again, the declarations of Scripture lead us to the same 
conclusion. No one can have carefully studied the sacred 
volume—Moses and the prophets, Christ and the apos- 
tles—without being impressed with the idea of the future 
extent and grandeur of the kingdom of God. The 
strong language used by the inspired writers, the figura- 
tive representations which they employ, assure us that 
the whole world is yet to be converted to Christ. ‘‘ As 
truly as I live,” saith the Almighty, ‘all the earth shall 
be filled with the glory of the Lord.” We might quote 
other passages of similar import with which the word of 
God abounds. But this is unnecessary, so obvious and 
full on this point are the teachings of inspiration. 

Not only does the eye of prophecy look forward to the 
grand consummation of a world redeemed, but the adap- 
tation of the gospel to the necessities of fallen humanity, 
and the present indications of Providence in regard to its 
universal diffusion, contemplate the same sublime result. 
How long ere that predicted period will arrive, we have 
no means of knowing. Nor can we tell how long the 
earth will remain filled with the knowledge and glory of 
God, as generation after generation shall go from earth to 
heaven. ‘The world is capable of containing an im- 
mensely increased population. Improved and multiplied 
facilities for travel by sea and by land, will have a ten- 
dency to swell the tide of emigration till every part of the 
habitable globe shall teem with human life. The bene- 
fits of scientific discoveries, and the blessings of a pure 
faith, under the general prevalence of the gospel, will 
unite all nations, with their vast myriads of Christian 
subjects, in one grand brotherhood of peace and love. 
Living and laboring for the glory of God and the best 
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interests of men, all will find an undisturbed home, and 
an adequate supply for every want. In that joyful era ot 
the world’s millennium, the number of those daily depart- 
ing to be with Christ, will be scarcely less than that of 
the brilliant orbs which lie along their pathway to glory. 
Few wil! then refuse the offer of life and salvation, and 
break their way down to despair. O, that will be a 
glorious period, “the days of heaven upon earth,” when 
Christ shall reign the King of nations, as he now reigns 
the King of saints; when the most powerful minds and 
the highest attainments shall all be consecrated to truth 
and holiness; and when the universal heart of humanity 
shall triumph and rejoice in the grace of a redeeming 
God. 

May we not conclude, therefore, that in the grand re- 
sult of the gospel of Christ, the number of the saved will 
far surpass the number of the lost? Though it were 
truly said, in the days of our Saviour, and even now, 
‘‘ wide is the gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to 
destruction, and many there be who go in thereat,”’ and 
‘straight is the gate, and narrow is the way which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it;” yet we 
must look at the human race asa whole, down to the 
end of time, and contemplate the saved, not only before 
Christ, not only in the beginning and early progress of 
the gospel, but also in the glory of its diffusion among all 
the kingdoms of earth, and in the sublime splendor of 
its later triumphs, when, under new instrumentalities or 
unwonted effusions of the Holy Spirit, ‘‘a nation shall be 
born ina day.” If we admit that half or more than half 
of the human race, up to this time, have been lost, all 
these may be few, very few, compared with those who 
are yet to be saved; so that when the gospel dispensation 
shall close, when the decisions of the judgment shall be 
made, and eternal destinies fixed, it will be found that 
Christ has gloriously triumphed, and that his blood has 
been rendered efficacious to the salvation of a great multi- 
tude, the immensity of whose numbers is beyond all finite 
computation. In contrast with that holy, celestial throng, 
the number of those who madly choose the way to death 
and despair will be few, though contemplated alone they 
may be many. The criminals confined in our jails and. 
prisons, compared in number with the entire population 
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of the country, may, perhaps, give us some idea of the 
ultimate proportion of the lost to the saved. 

Among the lessons derived from a review of this sub- 
ject, we cannot fail of perceiving the folly and false judg- 
ment of those who reject the Christian religion, on the 
plea that it is confined to a few. Our suggestions, we 
trust, are a sufficient refutation of this infidel objection to 
Christianity. It is not only shown to be groundless, but 
it bears an absurdity upon its face. If numbers constitute 
virtue, then we might be a Romanist, a Mohammedan, or 
the most degraded pagan, provided the class to which 
they severally belonged could boast of numerical superi- 
ority. ‘The views of such as urge this objection are nar- 
row; they have evidently failed to study the genius of 
the gospel. In this respect they are like the man of 
scanty intellect, described by Pollok : 


‘¢ Beyond his native vale he never looked ; 
But thought the visual line that girt him round, 
The world’s extreme.’’ 


We belong to the human race, as a whole, extending from 
the first man to the last. We cannot form a correct esti- 
mate of the results of salvation’s work, based on a period of 
only five hundred or of five thousand years. We should 
look down the long vistas of the future, when not the 
few, but the many will believe and be saved; when not 
the common people alone, but when kings and queens 
shall be fathers and mothers in Israel; and orators and 
poets, philosophers and statesmen shall all become the 
humble disciples of Jesus of Nazareth. When the ex- 
tremes in the chain of human existence shall meet in the 
judgment of the great day, then will be known the com- 
parative number of the saved and the lost. 

We may also learn from this subject, the importance of 
studying rightly the character, government and designs 
of God, so far as they are revealed tous. ‘he material 
creation speaks of Jehovah: ‘“‘Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge.” But 
it is in the gospel of his Son, in his moral government 
over men under an economy of grace, that we discover 
the excellence of his character and the glory of his power. 
There we behold his most stupendous work. ‘Out of 
Zion, the perfection of beauty, God hath shined.” The 
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material universe shall fade away, the sun shall go out 
and the stars expire, but God’s spiritual kingdom—his 
new creation—shall endure forever. Souls redeemed by 
the blood of Christ shall be the glory of that holy, that 
boundless and imperishable universe. Wondering angels 
might well desire to pry into the benevolent designs of 
Deity. 

Here, too, we may have some view of the sublimity of 
our holy religion—the glorious gospel of the blessed God. 
Is it adapted only to the minds of the weak and ignorant? 
Must it be spurned with contempt, because some whom 
the world esteems great refuse to submit to its claims and 
be honored with its rewards? Christ’s religion! it is a 
theme whose limits are beyond man’s loftiest powers of 
thought, and worthy not only of an angel’s intellect, but 
of the infinite mind of God. ‘If our gospel be hid, it is 
hid to them that are lost,’’ who have no adequate concep- 
tion of what they oppose. 

We are also encouraged, from this subject, to engage 
with increasing interest in the missionary cause. ‘This 
is one of the most obvious of God’s chosen instrumentali- 
ties to carry out the design of the infinite sacrifice of Cal- 
vary, in bringing many sons to glory. Every disciple of 
Christ, identifying himself with this blessed enterprise, 
may become the favored agent, under his divine Master, 
of contributing something to hasten the predicted period 
of the gospel’s universal prevalence, and to swell the 
number of that vast multitude yet to be saved. 

And, finally, we may bring all the considerations which 
our theme presents, to bear with immense weight upon 
each rational mind, in urging it to an immediate personal 
interest in religion. The conditions of salvation can 
never change. Repentance must be exercised toward 
God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. And whoever 
would share in the eternal benefits of the glorious gospel, 
must in earnest sincerely strive to enter in at the straight 
gate, lest by neglect and delay, the door of mercy and of 
hope be closed forever. 

S. 


D. P. 
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ARTICLE Y. 


THE MORAL HERO. 





What is a manly Christian? What are the constitu- 
ents of a “‘ good soldier of Jesus Christ’”?? We think that 
he must possess valor, knowledge, discipline and loyalty. 

A prime requisite is valor. ‘The true hero will be brave 
to endure, to aspire, and to overcome. 

Valor is value; the measure of one is the exponent of 
the other ina man. It is not so much a virtue as virtue 
in the aggregate. It is manhood, the strong working out 
of manly qualities. Moral heroism is virtue in action— 
exalted principles reduced to practice, embodied in worthy 
deeds and illustrated by them. 

Our condition, as moral agents in a sinful world, de- 
mands the constant exercise of this quality, since men- 
tally, spiritually, and physically, our whole existence is 
a constant battle against obstructions to our welfare. 
Happy are they, not who have the fewest and the feeblest 
to encounter, but who possess the most spirit and perse- 
verance to conquer them, or the serenest resiguation to 
submit so long as their antagonists are invincible. ‘These 
are the heroic spirits who 



























*¢ Wait for the dawning of a brighter day, 
And snap the chain the moment when they may.”’ 





There is no valor on earth like heavenly patience. In 
the language of Tertullian, ‘ She fortifies faith, she com- 
mands peace, she sustains love, she lays the foundation of 
humility, she controls the flesh, she guards the soul, she 
drives away offences, she perfects ioscan. she com- 
forts the poor, she gives moderation to the rich, she drives 
not the weak beyond their strength, she wastes not the 
might of the strong, she quickens the believer, she kindly 
allures the unbeliever, she gains for the servant the ap- 
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probation of the master, for the master the approbation of 
God. She is lovely in the child, praiseworthy in the 
youth, venerable in the aged.”” This quality of valorous 
patience, so firm to endure and so useful in endurance, 
like all other virtues, was most sublimely manifested in 
our Lord. One instance, particularly, in the heroical 
patience of Christ, is, at the same time, a proof of the 
greatest strength, and an exemplification of the most 
glorious triumph. At the very moment the Prince of 
Life suffered himself to be smitten on the cheek by a 
Roman slave, he was infinitely stronger than Pilate, forti- 
fied as he was by the whole power of imperial Rome, and 
all the hateful passions of turbulent Jerusalem. See the 
true soldier of-eternal justice, the great ‘‘ Captain of our 
salvation,’ standing amid the whirl of wretched expedi- 
ences and worldly contempt. ‘Therein was our grandest 
example of valor; no martial heroism could compare with 
that. ‘The high priest of expediency ”’ triumphed ap- 
parently; the mild, forbearing, unaided ‘ Man of sor- 
rows”’ was ‘crucified between two thieves.” But wait 
a little, and see how apparent discrepancies in the divine 
government are rectified. Within fifty years from that 
time, Christianity was going forth into all the regions of 
the earth, and gathering together the Roman and the Greek, 
the barbarian and the Scythian, the bond and the free, 
into the field of Christ. Meanwhile the ploughshare was 
upturning the foundations of Jerusalem, and the wolf 
prowled amid the ruins of her pride and power. ‘The fol- 
lowing lines, by the prince of American poets, may become 
hackneyed by frequent quotation, but the divine doctrine 
they express will never grow obsolete. 


‘*¢ Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But error wounded writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshippers.”’ 


But the true hero aspires as well asendures. He pants 
for self-development, that he may win social influence. 
He will consult the world’s wants rather than its wishes, 
and seek for commendation only in the path of usefil- 
ness. ‘The highest valor is manifested, not in the zealot 
who most recklessly fights for a segment, but in the saga- 
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cious champion who most resolutely serves the whole 
circle of humanity. The use of proper means, and the 
profitable application of strength for the attainment of 
noble ends, constitute a warfare honorable to God and 
man. In conflicts prompted and sustained by Christian 
principle, there isa moral grandeur, an intense sublimity, 
infinitely transcending all the exploits of bloody battle- 
fields. In moral struggles, it is not nervous excitement 
that one needs, but spiritual boldness, the bravery of 
firm conviction, full persuasion, conscious honesty, and 
those fervid aspirations which elevate the soul to a clear 
medium and unencumbered space, where it can strike 
with blows intrepid and effective. 

But to attain the superior force that lies in a well 
directed independence of spirit, requires the vigorous 
employment of great moral courage. If one would benefit 
the world, he must often oppose it; and it requires more 
bravery to face popular odium than to “stand in the can- 
non’s mouth.” He is more valiant who conquers grovel- 
ing passions, than he who desolates fertile lands; and 
this self-conquest is indispensable to the attainment of 
that depth, width and calm force which arms one to 
master difficulty. The celestial martyr holds the honor 
of his Lord as preferable to his own ease. ‘The glory he 
aspires after is at once his chosen avocation and his 
highest enjoyment. The halcyon, when the sea is troubled, 
fears lest the winds should disturb its repose, and such 
is the man of selfish worldly aims; but the Christian 
hero, struggling through earthly conflicts to eternal rest, 
is symbol..ed by the eagle, that child of storms, as | 
athwart tempest-charged clouds he takes his flight to 
bask in the sun. 

‘‘ Hope, the last blessing that is lost,’ prompts, in the 
devout soldier of Christ, the perpetual prayer, ‘‘O, give 
counsel to my mind and force to my arms!” A fine 
instance of the energy and perpetuity of this kind of in- 
spiration is presented to us in the enterprise of the Propa- 
ganda at Rome. ‘That is the only institution extant 
which carries us back in thought to the times when sacri- 
ficial odors ascended from the Pantheon, and when wild 
beasts bounded upon their victims in the Flavian amphi- 
theatre. "That missionary body is still sending forth re- 
ligious heroes, like those who landed in Kent with Augus- 
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tin, to convert our ancestors; they are still confronting 
hostile kings, with the same fortitude that nerved them to 
confront Attila. They are busy under every meridian 
between Cape Horn and the remotest borders of our 
western wilds, with persevering endeavors which we 
should do well to emulate. Each recruit to their corps 
is a soldier and knight-errant the spouse of Christ. 

They enlist for life, and swear to smite the great red 
dragon ; they are brothers in one great band, the be- 
trothed champions of the woman clothed with the sun. 

And these are no fickle, faint-hearted heroes, courting 
indolence and contented with slight acquisitions ; their 
life is one long servitude, the clamor of their voice and 
the clash of their arms are silenced only by death; as one 
battalion falls, another rapidly succeeds, and the last of 
the resolute band will be contented only when the world is 
won. Shall not we, who profess a purer form of Chris- 
tianity, outrun our predecessors in the glorious career of 
beneficent toil, and be first in to grasp the laurels of final 
conquest ? 

Surely ‘a cloud of witnesses holds us in full survey.” 
Do you not hear them—the old martyrs—as they call to 
us from on high? Crowned with splendor, filled with 
rapture, the divine messengers fly from sphere to sphere, 
singing the anthems of the ‘future, and wooing us to those 
conflicts in which it should be our chiefest “joy, as it is 
our highest privilege, to engage. The angel of justice 
and the angel of mercy will fight with those who go forth 
armed to reestablish among men the empire of righteous- 
ness and the reign of love. Many faithful soldiers may 
fall in the strife, but the name and influence of each will 
remain on earth, like a ray of the glory of God. 

We have spoken of enduring valor, and valor that 
aspires; but valor that overcomes is the distinguishing 
attribute of a moral hero. ‘The true man, the “ good 
soldier of Christ,”’ is heroical in every attitude which the 
law of necessity compels him to assume. ‘Those are not 
the less valiant who are wrongfully scourged in secret by 
the oppressor, or who die captive in prison, than the 
heroes who pour out their sacrificial blood upon the open 
and stormy battle-field. Hach to his work, and in his 
own time! Different phases of the same cause may be 
glorified with the same valor. ‘The fashion of the clothes 
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men wear, and the changeful circumstances under which 
their deeds are manifested to the world—these adventi- 
tious things matter not; the heart, the purpose, is all. 

‘‘'The characteristic of a genuine heroism is its persist- 
ency.”’ ‘lhe strong man, the healthy natural soul, sees 
through to the end, and pursues it without a faltering 
step. With his stout heart and vigorous will, he is like a 
knight harnessed in perfect armor, ready to strike a blow, 
or to sustain one when it may not be evaded. Or, rather, 
he is as a sword itself, strong to cleave, and especially 
strong to bear the brunt of opposition. His valor is thus 
both active and passive. He smites only when smiting 
is needful. His force is not wasted in useless endeavors, 
like ammunition exploded on the exterior of a ledge; but 
all his energies are concentrated in practical use, as pow- 
der compressed within a rock shatters most when most 
confined. 

It is interesting to observe how the mythology of every 
nation and age recognizes and celebrates this principle. 
Hercules was a monster-slayer; he represented the dc- 
tivity of valor. Prometheus, bound, was a suffering vic- 
tim, chained to a mountain of rock and torn by vultures ; 
he was the type of enduring valor, that conquers through 
patient agony. ‘The war-god of our Saxon fathers, Thor, 
was a compound of another, and perhaps a nobler, sort. 
He was not the god of mere strength—blind force; nor 
was he the passive victim of persecution. He was the 
god of work, the supreme sovereign of well-directed 
strength. He was the first-born of the sun and the earth, 
the divine principle which, so soon as light and warmth 
embraced chaos, commenced its stirring and incessant 
war for the achievement of good. His was a wise, bold, 
persevering struggle. He did not strike at random, but 
with well-aimed blows. His giant arm wielded a huge 
hammer, which never missed its aim, and with which he 
crushed every thing that opposed him. He did not throw 
away his strength, as a fool scattereth his, but ruled all 
resources with a fixed purpose, and made himself the 
servant of the future, of eternity. ‘Thor was the worker, 
Hercules the avenger, Prometheus the martyr. Hach 
was truly heroic, each exemplified valor in some of its 
forms. ‘They differed in externals only, while fortitude 
and vigor, divinely tempered, were elements in each. If 
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Christianity did not abound in solace and fortifying wis- 
dom of the most exalted kind, we might find much to 
teach us even in the happy dreams of the pagans. 

The second important element in a ‘good soldier of 
Jesus Christ” is knowledge. He must be well instructed 
in men, in the science of morals, and in the practice of 
religion. 

First of all, he must understand men. A soldier needs 
to understand the nature and dispositions of his comrades, 
in order the more effectually to inspire their action and 
direct their force. It is said of Napoleon, ‘that he 
never went into any town, or city, or country, new to 
him, but immediately he was examining and considering 
where would’be the best place for a castle or a camp, for 
an ambush or an attack, for the means of defence or an- 
noyance.” He was equally assiduous in his study of 
human nature; and his addresses to his army show that 
few men ever made such wonderful proficiency in the 
pursuit as he. ‘This was his ruling passion. His power 
in popular speech was equalled only by his martial skill. 

But the soldier of the cross is engaged in a loftier war- 
fare, and needs still greater sagacity. He is dealing with 
the work of salvation, and ought well to understand the 
composition of the immortal creatures he would save. If 
he would reasonably hope for eminent success, he must 
know man, not as he appears in a museum of anatomy, 
nor amid the dusty alcoves of a library, but living, 
loving, active man, in the field, the street, the shop, in 
meditation and practical life, on the land and on the sea. 

It is to be feared that in the Christian warfare there is 
ordinarily a sad want of practical knowledge, and, conse- 
quently, a corresponding want of success. In too many 
places, the minister of Christ rises in deserted temples 
aud delivers himself of sterile words ; he has too little force 
even to excite opposition. And why is this? Has Chris- 
tianity accomplished her destinies, and ceased to be in 
harmony with hnman nature? Is she no longer respon- 
sive to the sympathies of the soul? No; an eternal aspi- 
ration towards the infinite constitutes a religious instinct 
imperishable in man. That which repels and disgusts is 
not true Christianity ; it is a sterile system that has as- 
sumed the name to disgrace it; that which is uncouth and 
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perishable, is not the divine tree, but the dead bark that 
covers it. 

We are so constituted that when a true man puts him- 
self on a direct line to our heart, through sincere and 
energetic emotion, we have no other means of preventing 
his approach but by fleeing from his presence. And this 
we will not do; for nothing on earth is so fascinating as the 
language of true feeling. We may hate the preacher and 
his theme, but if he has the root of the matter in him, and 
speaks with sincerity, we are bound to hear him. We 
may envy him, the profane may curse him, but envy and 
curses equally testify to the deep impression he makes, 
and are our unwilling homage to his strength. The old 
story of the actor’s reply to the bishop of London is very 
significant. ‘‘ We are effective in fiction,” said he, ‘ be- 
cause we are inearnest.” He had feeling and he showed 
it. It is not enough that the fires burn at the heart of 
a preacher, as on the hearth of volcanoes, but through 
crevice and crater, the vital heat must flash and roar; 
the flushed cheek, gleaming eye, and trembling tones that 
move over an audience, must verify his ability and win 
rewards for his honest toil. 

We affect other natures only through our own. In 
proportion as we know ourselves, we shall be acquainted 
with the nature of all men. Wecan in no way acquire 
a natural mode of addressing them so successfully as by 
being really in earnest. All imitation is fatal to strong 
effect. ‘The kingdom of man, like the kingdom of heaven, 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force. The 
popular heart loves to be heroically besieged, and never 
yields its admiration so willingly as when it is com- 
manded by superior talents. ‘‘The multitude,” says a 
sagacious writer, ‘fare ready to swallow any thing that 
comes in the shape of rhetoric. They are hungering and 
thirsting for it, and seek the desired gratification from the 
pulpit, the bar, and the senate chamber; they are ready 
to be instructed, to be moved, to be aroused, transported, 
—yes, the most obstinate are willing to be enlightened, 
the most obdurate to be melted. the dullest to be charmed, 
if the power and the wisdom come in the form of 
eloquence.”’ 

The question is, how shall this sort of wisdom aud 
power be attained? Classical knowledge is certainly a 
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mighty auxiliary. Reinhard, one of Germany’s greatest 
preachers, says, in his Confessions, that he was much in- 
debted for his pulpit success to the orations of Demosthe- 
nes. But, perhaps, the nearest approach to the highest 
style of teaching which the history of uninspired elo- 
quence affords, was exhibited in the public instructions of 
Socrates. In Plato’s Banquet, Alcibiades is made to say, 
‘“When I heard Pericles, or any other great orator, I 
was entertained and delighted, and I felt that they had 
spoken well. But no mortal speech has ever excited in 
my mind such emotions as are kindled by this magician. 
Whenever I hear him, I am as it were charmed and fet- 
tered. My heart leaps like an inspired Corybant. My 
inmost soul is stung by his words, as by the bite of a 
serpent; it is indignant at its own rude and ignoble char- 
acter. I often weep tears of regret, and think how vain 
and inglorious is the life I lead. Nor am I the only one 
that weeps like a child and despairs of himself; many 
others are affected in the same way.” Now we know from 
history, that Socrates acquired his power by abandoning 
the schools of Sophists, and following the advice inscribed 
over the gate of the temple at Delphi—know THyseELF. 
Every great teacher in ancient times, and every truly 
eloquent soldier of Jesus, in later ages, has studied moral 
wisdom principally in his own heart, and in the practical 
school of life. 

No man needs to be thoroughly educated in the art of 
powerful speech more than the ambassador for Christ. If 
profane men in worldly causes need to be well prepared 
with effective address, how much more is it required in 
him through whose lips 


—‘* The violated law speaks out 
Its thunders ; and by whom, in strains as sweet 
As angels use, the gospel whispers peace.”’ 


Speaking on this topic, Augustin recorded his views as 
follows: ‘ The design of Christian oratory is either to in- 
struct men in the truth, to refute their errors, or to per- 
suade them to the. practice of virtue, and an abhorrence 
of vice. ‘The first requires plain narration; the second, 
strength of argument and ratiocination; and the third, 
the art of moving the mind and affections. As the Chris- 
tian orator speaks that only which is holy, just and good, 
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he endeavors to speak in such a manner that he may be 
heard with understanding, with pleasure and with effect. 
That he may be heard with understanding, he speaks 
with plainness and perspicuity, and a regard to the ca- 
pacities and knowledge of his hearers; that he may be 
heard with pleasure, he will pay such attention to the 
common rules of eloquence as to endeavor to speak with 
acuteness, eloquence and strength; and that he may be 
heard with effect, he will labor to persuade and to con- 
vince his auditors of the truth and importance of his doc- 
trines.”’ 

It was said that Demosthenes “eat shields and steel,”’ 
so brave and indomitable was his eloquence. Do the 
soldiers of Christ, the preachers of righteousness manifest 
either his zeal or his boldness? Do they not generally 
seem to forget that ‘‘ eloquent words a graceful manner 
want?” An English poet, of the last century, describes 
the preaching of his day thus: 


‘* In point of sermons ’tis confest, 
Our English clergy make the best ; 
But this appears, we must confess, 
Not from the pulpit, but the press. 
They manage, with disjointed skill, 
The matter well, the manner ill ; 
And what seems paradox at first, 
They make the best, and preach the worst.” 


Unfortunately this sketch is applicable to regions beyond 
the limits of old Albion. Many of our preachers talk of 
life and death, heaven and hell, in cold blood, and pre- 
serve a tame manner throughout a discourse on eternal 
retributions. How unlike was Raphael’s conception of 
pulpit propriety, when he delineated that good soldier of 
Christ, the prince of apostles, with beaming face and both 
arms raised, pouring out the thunders of his doctrine 
amid a refined audience of pagan philosophers. 

We have been speaking of the importance to a preacher 
of an acquaintance with the nature of man, as furnishing 
him with potent means for moving mankind. In this 
connection it should be remarked that this kind of know- 
ledge is most surely and accurately obtained by mastering 
the principles of moral science. 

To develop man’s immortal nature, and the relations of 
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this life to eternity, is the preacher’s province—to foster 
the growth, and give a right direction to germs destined to 
expand forever—to startle the slumbers of a guilty race, 
and to paint to their gaze in distinct colors the shadows 
cast from the cross and the throne of God on the shifting 
and transient scenery of earth. The spirit of true scholar- 
ship is neither dogmatic nor inert; it lays all books, all 
material worlds, and all the intelligence in the universe 
under contribution; it borrows illustrations from the past, 
the present and the future, from history and imagination, 
from every kingdom of nature and every department of 
art; it thrills every chord of feeling, and invigorates, while 
it beautifies, every faculty of the soul. It slumbers not, 
wavers not, succumbs not, while there is a resource unex- 
hausted or a difficulty unsubdued. Employed in any 
cause, mind of the highest order can accomplish any 
thing but miracles; allied to infinite purity, it is omnipo- 
tence itself. 

Shall the hero of the cross bemoan the lack of material, 
interesting and effective, for his use? Is there nothing 
beautiful in the tints of creation, august in moral science, 
or glorious in the doctrines of grace? Is there nothing 
moving in the history of our race, touching in earthly 
vicissitudes, majestic even in the ruins of man, and sub- 
lime in the method of his reconstruction into the architec- 
ture of heaven? Where now is the race of Abraham— 
its perished grandeur, and its living attestations to the 
truth of prophecy? Where is ancient philosophy—its 
diversified types and perpetual failures in attempts to 
rescue and ennoble man? Where is Christianity—its 
wonderful progress and still more wonderful founder, 
miracles, character, life, death, glory on high, and glori- 
ous trophies constantly won, to blend in a final triumph 
over a world redeemed? The Bible—looking before and 
after, teeming with realities as high as heaven and as 
deep as hell, vocal on every page with the songs of the 
redeemed, or the groans of the lost, and all these things 
here to be used and hereafter to be eternally verified— 
how can the preacher want matter more invigorating to 
the understanding, or more thrilling to the heart ? 

But despite all this infinitely diversified field of argu- 
ment and illustration, what is reaped therefrom but, 
often, the dreary pedantry of prolix dogmatism? We 
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humbly think that the pulpit of our day is not sufficiently 
definite, practical and fervid. 

The preacher, from the essential character of his call- 
ing, is a commentator on infinity ; and to insure success in 
his work he must limit each task to the unfolding of some 
specific point. ‘lo impress that one grand precept or 
doctrine, and that alone, upon the hearer, with every 
motive that time or eternity can urge, and with every 
adornment that the wisest taste can command, is the only 
way to render each discourse effective, and the longest 
series of discourses original and striking. ‘Too many of 
our preachers are like chiefs whose soldiers have all de- 
serted; they are the solitary representatives of obsolete 
opinions, having no hold on the masses of men, because 
they have no specific touches of truth and sentiment for 
them; they are frigid fragments of fragmentary things, 
integrant to nothing grand, and without a comprehensive 
unity in themselves. ‘They are effeminate recreants, and 
not good soldiers; mouldy pedants, ‘‘ plunged to the hilt 
in musty tomes and rusted in,’—useless book-worms, un- 
fitted to dwell with living, aspiring, working men. They 
can make no sound but with their puny voice, and that 
makes no impression on the busy world. The truthful- 
ness and practical utility of a composition is in proportion 
to the variety and dignity of the facts it contains, those 
facts being always the realization of some specific prin- 
ciple; if the facts are drawn from earthly resources, the 
aggregate is an oration; if from heavenly wisdom, it is a 
sermon. ‘The most valuable pulpit exercises are those in 
which the general doctrines of the cross are manifested 
with distinctness, in rare and yet simple, bold and yet 
beautiful, array. 

In addition to being definite, one must be practical in 
preaching. The icy formulas of artificial sermons will 
not command attention and promote reforms. Donne, in 
his seventieth published discourse, said with much meaa- 
ing, that ‘almost all knowledge is rather like a child that 
is embalmed to make a mummy, than that is nursed to 
make a man; rather conserved in the stature of the first 
age, than grown to be greater.’”’ What would he have 
said of the pulpit literature of the presentday? Certainly 
the modern race of preachers are not overburdened with 
stores of profound and practical wisdom, ‘‘ by their own 
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weight made steadfast and immovable.” Sectional preju- 
dice and bigoted ambition have crippled our better faculties 
into contemptible proportions; we deal in thorny polemics 
with stronger habit, and fonder love, we fear, than with 
the practical duties of our profession, 


‘* As if religion was intended 
For nothing else but to be mended.”’ 


Instead of uniting our energies in efficient attacks on a 
common foe, we incur his contempt by wasting our am- 
munition in foolish and unchristian squibs at each other. 
What poor business this for the soldiers of Christ, in a 
world vibrating on the brink of perdition! How well- 
founded and well-deserved is the sarcastic remark of 
Carlyle on this subject. ‘‘ Instead of heroic martyr con- 
duct, and inspired and soul inspiring eloquence, whereby 
religion were brought home to our living bosoms, to live 
and reign there, we have ‘ Discourses on the Evidences,’ 
endeavoring, with the smallest result, to make it probable 
that such a thing as religion exists.” 

To these remarks on the specific and practical in 
preaching, we may add that no moral hero can be power- 
ful any where without being fervid. He is to be a burn- 
ing, as well as a shining, light; imparting illumination to 
the gloom, and life to the darkness that surrounds him. 
His effulgence, however, is not to be of the cold glimmer 
of decaying matter, but the bright shining of ethereal 
flame. The fervor must be real, and not assumed. An 
audience is no more affected by artificial emotion, than 
they are warmed with painted fire. If the eloquence of a 
preacher “‘apes the travelled lore it never knew,’ his 
words will fall on human hearts as dead leaves fall at 
mid-winter on the impassive ice. Pulpit oratory of the 
first order is a compound of strong logical acumen, and 
deep, honest feeling. ‘To borrow an illustration from the 
Apocalypse, it is a sea of glass mingled with fire—solid, 
lucid substance made flexile and brilliant by that 
element which is most penetrating and purifying. The 
result is a limpid current of thought; chaste language 
arranged in a delightful harmony, which speaks at once 
to the heart and imagination; a compound of energy and 
mildness, dignity, grace and unction; an inexhaustible 
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fountain of argument, adorned with a grateful richness of 
illustration; the power of alarming and consoling by 
turns, compelling even those who are not converts to his 
doctrine, to feel the force of his talents and the importance 
of his theme. ‘To do this naturally and habitually, we 
repeat, there must be a wide scope of observation and 
sensibility, native to the speaker’s soul. Masterly artistic 
skill may fashion a mass of stone into the exact resem- 
blance of a human form; but nothing less than warm 
original emotion can kindle the eye and mantle the brow 
with the living flames of eloquence. Given, a fountain of 
true emotion in the soul,—then the opening of currents in 
the most graceful and impressive manner, for the gratifi- 
cation and benefit of the world, becomes a duty of the 
most imperious kind. Said Angustine, ‘‘We ought to 
borrow the eloquence of the pagans, leaving them their 
falsehoods ; as Israel carried away the gold of the Egyp- 
tians without touching their idols, for the purpose of em- 
bellishing the holy ark.” 

The bee refines the flavor of his hive by blending the 
sweets of a hundred different fields; so the preacher 
should gather richness and sweetness from the prolific 
regions of the east and the untamed wilderness of the 
west. He should cultivate the decorative as well as the 
substantial in pulpit ministrations, since 


‘* Taste, like the silent dial’s power, 
Which, when supernal light is given, 
Can measure inspiration’s hour, 
And tell its height in heaven ! ”’ 


It is a fatal mistake to suppose that one must be super- 
ficial and trite, in order to be popular in the pulpit. Cole- 
ridge declared it to be his opinion, that ‘‘in any half dozen 
sermons of Dr. Donne, or Jeremy Taylor, there are more 
thoughts, more facts and images, more excitements to 
inquiry and intellectual effort, than are presented to the 
congregations of the present age in as many churches or 
meetings, during twice as many months.’ Yet both 
these were the most popular preachers of the times, were 
heard with enthusiasm by crowded and promiscuous au- 
diences, and the effect produced by their eloquence was 
held in reverential and affectionate remembrance by many 
attendants on their ministry, who, like the pious Isaac 
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Walton, were not themselves men of learning or educa- 
tion.” |The lucid style of preaching in those days, is 
thus characterized by a contemporary poet. 


** See God’s ambassador in the pulpit stand, 
Where they could take notes from his look and hand ; 
And from his speaking action bear away 
More sermons than our preachers use to say.’’ 


When a preacher is endowed, like the patriarch of old, 
with fire shut up in his bones, and being full of the mat- 
ter is intent upon disburdening his ardent soul, he will 
not come before the people for the purpose of ‘‘ pouring 
out fervors a week old.” His advent will not be heralded 
by the rhetoric of the schools, nor will he be most anxious 
to dazzle his hearers with jewels plundered from the 
shrines of antiquity. Tremblingly he beholds himself 
and all mankind, exposed to a “ fiery deluge and without 
an ark.’”? His manner will be part and parcel of his 
matter, and both will be natural, irresistible, and sponta- 
neous as the flash and concussion of heavenly bolts. 
Indeed, the delivery of one who is oratorical in the 
highest sense of the term, can hardly be described as a 
thing distinguishable from that all-animating energy 
which vivifies his whole being. Appropriate gestures, 
like noble sentiments, are felt rather than seen. The 
hearer, held bound by the chain of induction, listens with 
delight for instruction mainly, and thinks little of the 
manner of its presentation, because it is so perfect. 


‘* While admiration, feeding at the eye, 
And still unsated, dwells upon the scene.”’ 


The good soldier of Christ, stationed on the watch- 
tower of Zion, should arm himself with all the powers 
of speech, that he may the better combat error, awaken 
faith, purify the heart, kindle the imagination, subjugate 
the will, and subdue the rebellions passions to the yoke 
of eternal law. He should seek the most exalted inspi- 
ration, and communicate without restraint the emotion 
he feels. He rises in the place of God, discusses interests 
that are immortal, and, if he is himself conscious of the 
responsibility of his station, he will fortify his eloquence 
by the self accusations of each conscience ranged in the 
awful perspective of death, judgment, and eternity. 
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Whimsicality of spirit, ridiculous in less dignified dis- 
course, becomes superlatively absurd when one would 
arouse and instruct the soul; it stifles sentiment, enervates 
composition, and is absolutely incompatible with true 
eloquence. Never do the ministers of Christ preach more 
usefully for their own renown, than when they labor 
effectually for the salvation of mankind. Remorse for 
sin, cries for pardon, and tears of joy, these constitute the 
applause most honorable to the Christian minister. 

‘The third topic to be considered is the kind and meas- 
ure of discipline requisite to form a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ. His faculties need to be tempered by suffering, 
invigorated by toil, and rendered victorious by grace. A 
proper blending of physical, intellectual and emotional 
training will produce that tone of character which dig- 
nifies the enjoyments of sense, endures hardships for the 
sake of exalted aims, scorns death for the noblest freedom, 
and wears the brightest honors with the humblest spirit. 

In the first place, the best discipline of the moral hero 
begins in the furnace of affliction; it is under circum- 
stances of trial that our sympathies are aroused, our 
finer feelings developed, and our best lessons learned. 
By becoming acute in our own sensibilities, we win the 
skill of strongly moving others, provided those sensibili- 
ties are properly trained and linked to sterner powers. 
Solid learning embodied in sound doctrine, must ever 
constitute the substance of good preaching; but ardent 
feeling will form a decoration for this, as charming as it is 
useful. The ladder of the patriarch’s dream, traversed 
by angels and reaching to heaven, rested on a rocky base; 
and such is true pulpit eloguence,—its basis is immutable 
truth, its adornment, sanctified emotion. ‘lhe eloquence 
of a tried and tender heart is better than frigid logic; it 
is intuitive conviction, and a mighty auxiliary to religion. 
It tends most powerfully to arouse the intellect, and 
‘breeds perpetual benediction,” to nourish the soul as 
with angels’ food ; 


‘¢ The truths that wake 
To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavor, 
Nor man, nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy.’’ 
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The grand defect in many modern preachers is a want 
of heart. In repulsiveness, they resemble fragments of 
icebergs floating in the arctic ocean. They argue with 
precision enough, but they argue coldly. ‘They aim to 
convince the understanding, and to fortify a creed; but 
seldom, and with feeble power, do they touch the sensi- 
bilities and kindle devotion. The chief force of many 
sermons is expended in hammering out a chain of cause 
and effect, or in rendering perfectly luminous original sin, 
predestination and other abstruse doctrines. ‘These for- 
mal discourses, ‘‘dried preparations,’ tagged together 
with arbitrary ligaments in numerical stiffness, are as 
meagre and lifeless as a skeleton articulated with iron 
wires. Therein you find little of that irrepressible spirit 
of divine conviction for which materialism cannot ac- 
count, and which even depravity can hardly resist. In- 
stead of bringing home the tremendous truths of the gos- 
pel to ‘‘ men’s business and bosoms,” through intelligible 
illustrations and appeals to feelings common to all hearts, 
these dogma expounders and creed definers, like Milton’s 
fiends in hell, find a more genial occupation in adjusting 
the subtleties of “fixed fate and foreknowledge absolute.” 
And yet these men complain that the Sabbath is dese- 
crated and the house of God deserted. Who can wonder 
that while the dull preacher, in a dry phlegmatic manner, 
is reading his drowsy lucubration, with too little zeal to 
earn the shame of an enthusiast, the profligate are un- 
alarmed, and the intelligent are driven from sacred altars 
in disgust? Make the pulpit respectable and it will be 
respected. ‘The spirit of scholasticism has converted in- 
telligent and forcible preaching into the rigid forms of 
dogmatics, as Napoleon converted melodious bells and 
whole parks of cannon into columns of bronze. 

Christ’s commission to his disciples was, ‘‘ Go ye into 
all the world and preach,’’—proclaim with the living 
voice the truths essential to salvation. Jesus knew well 
that it is only through the life and energy of the soul, 
luminous with spontaneous fires, and by the force of the 
living voice, that the glorious gospel can be propagated 
and felt sympathetically i in all its force. There is in our 
nature a profound need of emotion and sympathy which 
nothing can stifle, and which the artificialities of ordinary 
preaching will never supply. ‘That kind of speech is 
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effective which not only nourishes the mind, but arouses 
it—-not only conveys thought into it, but compels the 
hearer to think for himself. 

Those pulpit heroes who ‘draw not the voice alive 
unto their lips,’ will not be likely to draw many souls to 
Him who taketh away the sins of the world. Skilful 
elocution adds much to the effect of doctrinal teaching; 
since well modulated tones, accompanied by appropriate 
gestures, present simultaneously ‘‘a concert to the eye 
and to the ear.” The style of our Saviour was remark- 
able for investing trite subjects, or cardinal truths, with 
striking and attractive beauties. Every discourse of his 
resembles ‘‘ the beauteous garniture of altars on a festal 
time;” and the highest encomium ever pronounced on 
preaching was recorded of his, in the declaration of an 
eye-witness, that ‘‘ the common people’’—miscellaneous 
crowds—‘ heard him gladly.” 

The good soldier of Christ is potent only so far as he 
wields weapons that produce immediate and enduring 
impressions where they fall. The value of his accoutre- 
ments consists not so much in their elegance as in their 
effectiveness. ‘‘ For what use is a golden key,” inquired 
Augustine, ‘if it cannot opea what we desire? and what 
harm if the key be of wood, provided it will unlock the 
door of knowledge; for we desire nothing, but that the 
things be laid open which are now shut up.” ‘Truth 
must be unfolded to mankind in the light of honest and 
earnest feeling. Logic, iron-linked like chain-shot, must 
receive momentum before it can do execution. As the 
dart of Acestes kindled while it was rising towards the 
sun, so does the mind inhale fresh vigor and glow with 
increased zeal, as it aspires to consummate excellence and 
pants to diffuse it. Such a speaker will leave his moral 
features impressed on the soul of his hearer in bolder 
relief than Phidias left his on the shield of Minerva. 
‘There is but one indivisible point,” says Pascal, “‘ from 
which we should look at a picture; all others are too 
near, too distant, too high, too low. Perspective fixes 
this point precisely in the art of painting;” and with equal 
truth it may be remarked, deep feeling fixes it in preach- 
ing. ‘The heart,” says Longinus, ‘is the source of all 
true eloquence.” Goethe paraphrased this important 
thought as follows: 
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‘* Persuasion, friend, comes not by toil or art ; 
Hard study never made the matter clearer ; 
’Tis the live fountain in the speaker’s heart, 
Sends forth the streams that melt the ravished hearer. 
Then work away for life—heap book on book— 
Line upon line, and precept on example ; 
The stupid multitude may gape and look, 
And fools may think your stock of wit most ample. 
But would you touch the heart, the only method known, 
My worthy friend, is first to have one of your own.”’ 


We do not take steel to an ice-house, but to a forge, 
and work it at a white heat, when we would give it 
flexibility and practical use. Acute and honest feeling is 
the surest guide to effective speaking, and wins the pro- 
foundest regard. Let one be true in thought and purpose, 
and his emphasis will not be false; let the soul be full 
of the language of heavenly sentiment, and the body will 
naturally yield itself, a graceful vehicle of power and the 
organ of unobstructed communication. Thus it is easy 
to interpret the fact, stated long ago by Augustine, that 
‘‘if a man have an acute and fervid mind, he will acquire 
eloquence more readily from reading or hearing eloquent 
men, than from practising on the rules of eloquence.” 
The only imitation that is profitable is in the soul, and 
not in the body; it is in the activity of the spiritual fac- 
ulties, and not in the motions or modulations of physical 
organs. Whenever the vernacular of a spirit truly 
aroused is proclaimed, whatever may be the coinage of 
the words, the speech seems elegant to the listener, and, 
because it is natural, it is easily understood. ‘Such 
imitation,” says Longinus, ‘is not to be looked upon as 
plagiarism, but as lifting our souls to the standard of the 
genius of others, and filling us with their lofty ideas and 
energy.” 

It is an old saying, and a true one, that the wounded is 
the wounding heart. Wesley and Whitefield, in the first 
days of their career, were thoroughly disciplined in the 
fires of spiritual suffering, as well as in the halls of 
science. ‘They knew how to value the more tranquil 
movements of the mind; but felt that something bordering 
on the tumultuous was necessary to the accomplishment 
of their high calling. 'They aimed to agitate and elevate 
the religious passions to their utmost height. They found 
the world both stupified and stultified; and they knew 
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full well that unimpassioned reason would furnish more 
impediment than assistance in the work of renovation. 
They did not anxiously guard against every sentiment 
and expression calculated to agitate or alarm, nor were 
they ambitious of exasperating the natural repugnance of 
depraved hearts, by adding as much as possible to the 
dryness of their pulpit ministrations. 

A good manner will secure a good audience, and will 
produce good results. All the liberal arts are exceedingly 
social in their character and influence. When a man 
hears with delight, he will instinctively seek others to 
listen with him, just as in a gallery of paintings, or ata 
concert of music, persons are inclined to good nature and 
agreeable conversation. But a man who is wooed to 
slumber by the monotony of his “ parson,” will be likely 
to prefer solitude elsewhere to that which he is sure to 
find at church. Moreover, a good manner is a lucid 
exposition of divine truth—it is like Scripture read 
through illuminated transparencies. A deaf mute will 
often detect a hypocrite, by the absence of truthful ex- 
pression in his face; and all persons blest with the exer- 
cise of common sense will have no difficulty in making 
the same discovery. 

** Whitefield,” says his biographer, ‘‘ wrought out ac- 
ceptable tones, and gestures, and looks, as well as ac- 
ceptable words. Was Whitefield right? Then many 
are far wrong. Let the rising ministry take warning. 
Awkwardness in the pulpit is a sin; monotony is a 
sin; dulness is a sin; and all of them sins against 
the welfare of immortal souls.” Now every body knows 
this is true; but who keeps the counsel? Clergy and 
laity go on in the same hackneyed routine of dogmas, made 
doubly repulsive by artificial awkwardness and invete- 
rate dulness. ‘There is no appropriate care given toa 
suitable manner of presenting truth to men. Hence, says 
Dr. Rush, ‘‘ We need not be surprised, that the pulpit, 
the senate, the bar, and the chair of medical professor- 
ship, are filled with such abominable drawlers, mouthers, 
mumblers, stutterers, squeakers, chanters and mongers in 
monotony.” 

The historian of great events, the advocate of sublime 
interests, and, above all, the ambassador of God, placed 
in the tower of Zion to arouse men from their fatal sleep, 
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should feel the greatness of their subjects, if they would 
hope to be successful in the pleas they make. ‘Though 
you give the holy things of God the highest praise in 
words,” said Baxter, “if you do it coldly, you will 
unsay, by your manner, all that you have said. It is a 
kind of contempt of great things, especially so great as 
these, to speak of them without great fervency and affec- 
tion.”” The more educated and refined the hearer is, the 
greater is the offence he suffers under indifferent speaking. 
A short time previous to his death, Doctor Parr dictated 
a letter to Archdeacon Butler, in which he said he had 
given ‘‘minute and plenary direction for his funeral,” 
and requested him to preach ‘‘a short, simple funeral 
sermon,” adding with emphasis, ‘say little of me, but 
be sure to say it well.” It would seem as if, having heard 
so much poor preaching while alive, he did not wish to 
endure posthumous pangs from this source. 

The truth is, quite too much of pulpit discourse, even 
when it has the hue of beauty, has no heat, as where the 
sun ‘‘ stoops his golden locks afar on snowy mountains 
cold.” But is this necessary? Look at Whitefield, with 
his great, glowing soul, traversing kingdoms, oceans and 
continents, every where pouring out on sinful man a 
pellucid tide of the most vivid emotion. His elocution 
was not confined to the evolutions of his limbs, and the 
tones of his voice, but spoke from his whole person, and 
thrilled along every nerve of his hearer. The secret of 
his wonderful power is told in Cowper’s panegyric on the 
great preacher, when he said, that 


** The tear 
That dropped upon his Bible was sincere.”’ 


Whitefield was simple, but not insipid; like Baxter, he 
made it arule to insert in every sermon he delivered 
something above the ordinary capacity of his audience. 
But he invested the sublimities of the gospel with such a 
lucid atmosphere, that the astonished hearer beheld them 
as enrapturing discoveries, rather than as dubious hypo- 
theses—blazing and life-giving realities, instead of effete 
and musty dogmas. The influence of this glorious inno- 
vator on universal stupidity was most happy. Kindred 
souls caught the inspiration and augmented its power. 
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The expanded sensibilities and comprehensive intelligence 
of a few godly preachers generated a new and lustrous 
medium, through which the grovelling sons of men soon 
began with eager delight to contemplate the glories of 
heaven. ‘Thousands looked up and saw the ineffable 
splendors of divine constellations bursting on their view, 
where before had been seen nothing brighter than flicker- 
ing tapers. ‘here is no mystery in such a man’s popu- 
larity. A distinguished writer has said, ‘‘ Raise me but 
a barn, in the very shadow of St. Paul’s cathedral, and 
with the conscience-searching powers of a Whitefield, I 
will throng that barn with a multitude of eager listeners, 
while the matins and vespers of the cathedral shall be 
chanted to the statues of the mighty dead.” 

This leads us to remark, in the second place, that the 
practical struggles of life constitute an important portion 
of the discipline of a moral hero. We have spoken of the 
suffering that creates sympathy, and we now speak of the 
trials that impart force. 

Sometimes we meet with soldiers of Christ who de- 
velop their strength in a double strife, a struggle against 
inward infirmities and outward wrongs. Of this class 
was Robert Hall. At an early period of his life he 
was led to contemplate the severe duties of religious 
manhood, the grand, the sacred conflict, wherein to 
fall is to conquer, to die is to live. His whole existence 
on earth was a battle; in the noblest sense he was “a 
hero of a hundred fights.’ Bitter indeed were the con- 
flicts he endured; but in them all he learned that “ if mis- 
fortune comes, she brings along the bravest virtues.” 
He was one of those benefactors of mankind, who are 
fortified with consolations more grateful and invigorating 
than those found in that extraordinery bath, mentioned 
by Pindar, which the nymphs caused to issue from the 
earth, by order of Minerva, to refresh Hercules, when he 
returned from his expedition into Spain against Geryon. 
They are governed by supernatural motives, and seek not 
to support life 


‘* By earth, nor its base metals, but by love, 
Wisdom and virtue ;”’ 


and therefore their works resemble those of the Supreme 
Architect, constituting the most august demonstration, 
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that man was created after a divine image, and endowed 
with amazing capacities for beneficent toil. Inspired by 
holy zeal, they are nerved with energies which overcome 
all difficulties and vanquish all error. The faith that 
upholds them renders their spirits sagacious to “look not 


at the deed alone, but spy into the thoughts with subtle 
skill.” 






‘¢ Patient in toil; severe amidst alarms ; 
Infiexible in faith; invincible in arms.”’ 





























Directly opposed to these noble and useful traits is the 
character of the grovelling creature, whose supine soul is 
drawn out only to external things which degrade and 
destroy. Milton, having given his views of education, and 
of properly educated men, proceeds to notice, in the fol- 
lowing words, the effects they would produce as orators. 
‘Whether they be to-speak in Parliament or council, 
honor aud attention would be waiting on their lips. 
There would then also appear in pulpits other visages, 
other gestures, and stuff otherwise wrought, than what 
we now sit under, ofttimes to as great a trial of our pa- 
tience as any other that they preach.” This is much in 
the same strain of indignant comment indulged in by that 
other master genius of more recent times, Coleridge. 






‘¢ The sweet words 
Of Christian promise, words that even yet 

Might stem destruction, were they wisely preached, 
Are muttered o’er by men, whose tones proclaim 
How flat and wearisome they feel their trade ; 

Rank scoffers some, but most too indolent 

To deem them falsehoods, or to know them truth. 
O! blasphemous! the book of life is made 

A superstitious instrument, on which 

We gabble o’er the oaths we mean to break.” 





But Robert Hall was neither hypocritical nor indolent. 
He was encompassed and burdened by extraordinary and 
almost insufferable impediments to intellectual culture; 
but to his majestic soul these furnished no reason why 
he should ‘‘ grow grey, bound in the swathes of his in- 
fancy.”” He viewed himself as a soldier on active duty 
in an enemy’s country, and as such he looked not for ease 
or emolument in this world. Tertullian said truly, “ We 
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have been called to a knighthood of the living God, and 
we took the soldier's oath at the time of our baptism. 
No warrior goes with all his conveniences and out of his 
chamber to battle ; but from the camp, where he is inured 
to hardships and accustomed to all kinds of inconven- 
ience. Even in peace, soldiers learn, by labor and _toil- 
someness, to bear the hardships of war, being constantly 
under arms, exercising themselves in the field, and throw- 
ing up trenches. So, ye blessed ones, regard every thing 
that is hard to you, as an exercise of your mental and 
bodily powers. Ye serve in a good camp, where the 
living God is your general, where the Holy Ghost directs 
the camp exercises, and an angel’s life in heaven, eternal 
glory, is the victor’s reward.” 

We may say of the highest order of pulpit eloquence, 

as Gray said of poetry, “Tt requires the best of talents, 

and the best of those talents.’ Hall knew this, and 
through a long intellectual career governed himself ac- 
cordingly. He was one of those rare spirits who occa- 
sionally are born with giant arms to throw bridges over 
fearful gulfs for emancipated nations to traverse, and 
who with equal ease level mountains of error, or new 
mould the opinions of men into proportions gigantic like 
their own. 

‘Formerly,’ says Colton, “the altar of St. Peter was 
contented with utensils of wood, and of lead; but its 
rites were administered by an Austin and Chrysostom— 
priests of gold! ‘Things are reversed now; the altar has 
golden utensils, but leaden priests.” Perhaps this remark 
is applicable quite beyond the pale of the Romish church. 
Throughout this country and all over the world, we need 
a great accession to the pulpit, of magnanimous and 
cultivated men. It is discipline that we need, more than 
decoration,—the discipline of severe toil and renovating 
grace. Said Rowland Hill to the Welch curate, ‘ never 
mind breaking grammar, if you can only break hearts.” 
We do not estimate the talents of a general by the 
elegance of his spurs, nor by the glittering profusion of 
lace on his gaudy uniform. Napoleon wore a simple 
coat of grey, while his lackey flourished in gorgeous 
costume. On the field of Austerlitz it was matured science 
and veteran experience that won the day, rather than 
the barber’s or the tailor’s skill. It is well to be choice 
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in language, as well as prolific in thought; good taste 
requires it, and permanent reputation among the culti- 
vated absolutely demands it; and yet a too scrupulous 
attention to words enervates a vigorous speaker’s style, 
cramps his faculties, chills his spirit, and tends to exhaust 
all the resources of a free and manly eloquence. It is 
this spirit of minute and fastidious criticism that has 
given birth to abundance of effeminate sentimentalism in 
modern books and sermons. One should for a long time 
nourish his soul in the study of grand models; he should 
meditate much, and in devout sequestration accumulate 
facts, principles and reflections; then, whether impelled 
by his genius to speak or write, he will be facile to govern 
his thoughts and be governed by his sentiments. 

Hall was the master of elegant majesty, a consummate 
excellence, which he won, not as was once supposed 
oysters win their pearls, by gaping, but as Vulean fash- 
ioned magnificent and impervious armor, in sweat and 
incessant toil. The terrible brightness which invested 
his preaching was cast from the throne of God, and was 
laid at his door by the genius of Christian zeal, as the 
mother of the Grecian warrior brought resplendent arms 
to the tent of her son. And that tremor which Homer de- 
scribes to have shaken the Myrmidons at the sight, was 
no unapt emblem of the dismay that convulsed the 
antagonists of freedom and religion, whenever Hall ap- 
peared in the pulpit or from the press. He prosecuted 
his whole course of preparation for the ministry under a 
conviction that the altars of our God are not to be strown 
with mutilated minds; nor did he suppose that the most 
acceptable incense would be likely to ascend from hearts 
in which no holy fires were kindled. So far as his influ- 
ence was concerned, he was resolved that ‘truth ”’ should 
not ‘ be hushed that heresy might preach.” He kindled 
his beacon-light on a bold summit, and neither bodily nor 
mental anguish,—the storms of life nor the frowns of 
power,—induced him for a moment to cease from aug- 
menting its splendor, till death transferred the sacred 
flame to a higher sphere. A power almost supernatural 
seems mingled with the august simplicity of his language. 
His words, so choice and so chaste, contain virtues that 
are irresistible, a force to stir the intellect and thrill the 
heart, a rhythm that never wounds the ear, and yet too 
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vigorous ever to disgust with insipidity the taste. In his 
calmest movements there are indications of great talent 
and power; as a mighty river quietly coursing through 
lowlands, yet bears in its deep tide something of the im- 
petuosity it received in descending from its mountain 
source. 

W hat greater intellectual or moral treat could one en- 
joy, than to have seen and heard Robert Hall in some of 
his happier pulpit efforts? [t was then that he was said 
to ‘blend the finest remembrance of the antique world— 
the dearest associations of British patriotism—and the 
pure spirit of the gospel—in a strain as noble as could 
have been poured out by T'yrtaeus.” He was a fine 
illustration of what we have said of the discipline of trials 
and the eloquence of deep feeling. When he became 
fully animated, his pain-racked body quivered like the 
light frame of a house in contact with a powerfully acting 
steam engine, and his tones trembled under the weighty 
message they bore, suggesting to the listener the idea that 
the fountains of beauty and sublimity within him were 
exhaustless, and would discharge themselves more copi- 
ously if they had adequate channels. Some of his hap- 
piest inspirations kindled in the imaginations of his 
hearers glimpses of “things not made with hands,”— 
joys too ravishing to be long endured,—impulses which 
winged their souls “along the line of limitless desires.” 
The decision of the wisest of his critical friends is that he 
was always the best when he was intensest—‘‘ when he 
unveiled the mighty foundation of the rock of ages—or 
made the hearts of his audience vibrate with a strange 
joy, which they will recognize in more exalted stages of 
their being.” Yes, what a treat it would have been to 
have heard Hall ‘preach one of those sermons which 
as far transcend the productions of ordinary pulpits, as 
the genius of Milton or Newton surpasses that of the 
common herd of rhymers or empirics. 


** Can earth afford 
Such genuine state, preéminence so free, 
As when, arrayed in Christ’s authority, 
He from the pulpit lifts his awful hand, 
Conjures, implores, and labors all he can 
For resubjecting to divine command 
The stubborn spirit of rebellious man?” 
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We can form but an inadequate conception of this great 
master in Israel from his printed works. The pen is 
indeed a powerful instrument in such hands; but the 
power of speech almost infinitely transcends that of mere 
writing. But it is easy to perceive in what Hall printed, 
that the two great pulses of oratory, hope and fear, beat 
freely in his breast, and must have been all but omnipo- 
tent in his pulpit. Sometimes, indeed, his expressions 
are of exceeding strength, and his impetuosity, like all 
his excellencies, outruns example. He acted on the prin- 
ciple, that truth which does not strike palpably, and with 
force enough to shake the foundations of sophistry and 
guilt, is no truth. A brave and bold soldier may some- 
times appear to expose his troops and himself too rashly ; 
but his policy is the best, since he abbreviates perils by the 
fierceness and vigor of his attacks. Mr. Hall would have 
said to all cowardly spirits, as Christian said to Mr. By- 
Ends, ‘‘If you will go with us, you must go against wind 
and tide; the which, I perceive, is against your opinion. 
You must also own Religion in his rags, as well as when 
in his silver slippers ; and stand by him, too, when bound 
in irons, as well as when he walketh the streets with 
applause.” 

But a rich compensation is left us for not having heard 
Hall, in the force of his example. Art has preserved a 
representation of his manly form, and friendship has de- 
tailed to us many of his mental and moral traits. We 
are told how, weary and oppressed, he was wont to 
emerge from protracted study amid expectant throngs all 
hushed, ‘“‘a crowd of spirits silent and devout.” We 
know that every hearer, as he greeted that noble figure 
approaching the throne of instruction like a monarch in- 
deed, felt that ‘‘ he cometh with a tale that holdeth chil- 
dren from play, and old men from the chimney corner ; 
and it requires no great stretch of fancy to conceive how 
‘the air of paradise did fan the house, and angels officed 
all,” while the regal action of the preacher symbolized 
the truth which transforms and edifies. But while all 
this is denied our sight, a lesson of noble fortitude re- 
mains to the mind, which no young soldier of Christ 
should ever forget. Despite all plausible excuses for 
mental indolence, Mr. Hall never relaxed for a moment 
his high pursuit. He was too heroical in spirit disgrace- 
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fully to fall into the train of those who, like the son of 
Manoah, are endowed with capacities enough, when pro- 
perly husbanded, to break the green withes of the Philis- 
tines as cindered flax, and yet prefer to be shorn of their 
locks by an enemy under their own roof. Scorning to 
succumb to such degradation, he aspired from the outset 
to gather fragrance from the whole paradise of knowledge, 
that he might distil from his lips all the sweets of persua- 
sion. Let each votary at the shrine of our holy religion 
go and do likewise. No amount of acquisition can create 
a soul under the ribs of death, it is true; but sagacious 
study will impart facility and force to original powers. 
It is God and not man, who creates a generic difference 
between a pebble and a diamond : but it is the lapidary’s 
appropriate duty and reward to develop the obscure 
splendors latent in the gem, enabling them by his ris to 
sparkle in the sun and glitter in the crown. 

But, in the third place, let it here be added more par- 
ticularly, that the discipline of divine grace is of supreme 
importance. If there ever was a mission calculated to 
inflame zeal, substantiate the soul and elevate it to a high 
purpose of sacrifice, it is without doubt that which is 
entrusted to the ministers of Christ. 


‘* No tongue 
So vast a theme could equal, speech and thought 
Both impotent alike.”’ 


But do we seek aid, human and divine, with a devotion 
commensurate with the solemn dignity of the cause? 
Let the standard-bearers of the army of the Lord, like the 
enslaved of Egypt, go forth from the house of, bondage ; 
let them break the degrading fetters which impede the 
fulfilment of their celestial vocation; and thus they will 
come to repossess the liberty Christ purchased with his 
blood. ‘The destiny of the world is in the hands of the 
ministers of religion. The mystery of iniquity, now 
finishing its career, will soon be succeeded by a sublime 
revelation of love and mercy from on high,—a voice 
crying to those who are in darkness, Behold the light! 
Through the divine medium of repentance and faith, the 
nations will then look up full of joy, and adore the ineffable 
majesty of Him who came to repair all disorder, reveal 
all truth, and enlighten all mankind. 
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But who will make the world ready for the coming of 
that bright day ? Where are the embattled hosts of brave 
champions for eternal truth, who, through ‘a wilderness 
of primal sweets that never fade, walk in thoughtfulness, 
and yet expectant of beatitude more high?” The 
world groans for the want of men, the service of the 
heroic sons of grace, who are ennobled and perfected by 
that faith which gives dignity to pursuit and stability to 
possession. ‘I'he chivalrous enterprise in which the mod- 
ern church is engaged is more divine than that which, 
under the sway of Peter and Godfrey, impelled its forests 
of brilliant lances to the summits of the Alps and Pyr- 
renees. We fight not for the rescue of a sepulchre, but 
for the salvation of a world, and should struggle con- 
stantly in view of that fearful day when all nations shall 
rise from their tombs, and ‘‘the two assemblages shall 
part, one rich eternally, the other poor.” 

Where can adequate strength be found? Not in earthly 
resources ; for these produce nothing more substantial 
than ‘“‘ webs wove of gossamer in fancy’s lightest loom.” 
Fenelon, pondering on this subject, exclaimed, ‘Shall 
those who ought to speak like apostles, gather up, with 
industrious affectation, those flowers of rhetoric that De- 
mosthenes, Manlius and Brutus trampled on? Or shall 
we imagine that the ministers of the gospel have less con- 
cern for the salvation of souls, than Demosthenes for the 
liberty of his country?” 'These questions are of startling 
import. We should ever remember that it is grace that 
saves souls, and not creeds. If the citadels of immortal 
minds are not captivated with evangelical principles, they 
will be ruined by their opposite; if not guarded and 
adorned by the bright symbols of eternal things, error 
and death will plant their pale flag there. ‘‘ The best 
protection,”’ said Socrates, ‘“‘is in the thoughts of men 
whom God loves;”’ and a wiser than he has told us that 
‘“‘the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

We were born into the kingdom of Christ, not for 
peace, but war. ‘The condition of sovereign grace, which 
permits us to dwell under the spotless banner of the gos- 
pel, requires us perpetually to defend the standard of 
truth and righteousness, which the apostles and our 
fathers fearlessly displayed. Should we not march with 
alacrity to the holy conflict? Alas! our step totters, our 
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heart throbs with fear, ‘‘our hands hang down, and 
our knees are feeble.” Where are the magnanimous 
and self-sacrificing confessors of Jesus? Who emulates 
those who “ through faith subdued kingdoms and waxed 
valiant in fight?” Why were those early Christians 
mighty? Because, ‘standing fast in one spirit,” they 
strove “with one mind for the faith of the gospel, in 
nothing terrified by adversaries.” Compared with primi- 
tive zeal, there is a sad want of pungent feeling in the 
modern herald of the cross. The iron seems not to have 
entered his soul. His preaching does not move energeti- 
cally forward in perpetual progress, like one borne ou the 
bosom of a mighty river; on the contrary, the sensation 
produced is like a wearisome journey in a narrow canal, 
impeded by numerous locks. He does not grasp his audi- 
ence in fearless struggle, and agitate them with the con- 
cussions of profound emotion. He does not seem to be 
earnest in purpose, and eager in pursuit; arresting the 
eye by appropriate action, and the ear by animated argu- 
ment. His sentiments may be quite orthodox, but they 
do not come home, thrilling the heart and expanding the 
soul; there is no irresistible eloquence to lift the hearer to 
heaven, or waft him from Indus to the pole. And this 
want, it is to be feared, is occasioned by the absence of 
vital godliness. We need more of that discipline which 
has been so well described in the fine imagery of one who 
had been severely trained for sacred functions. In allu- 
sion to Bunyan’s Pilgrim, Macauley says, the effective 
preacher ‘“‘emerges from the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, from the dark lands of gins and snares, of quag- 
mires and precipices, of evil spirits and ravenous beasts. 
The sunshine is upon his path. He ascends the Delecta- 
ble Mountains, and catches from their summit a distant 
view of the shining city which is the end of his pilgrim- 
age. ‘I‘hen rises in his mind a natural, and surely not a 
censurable, desire, to impart to others the thoughts of 
which his own heart is full—to warn the careless, and 
comfort those who are troubled in spirit. The impulse 
which urges him to devote his whole life to the teaching 
of religion, is a strong passion in the guise of aduty. He 
exhorts his neighbors : and if he be a man of strong parts, 
he often does so with great effect. He pleads as if he 
were pleading for life, with tears and pathetic gestures, 
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and burning words; and he soon finds with delight, not 
perhaps wholly unmixed with the alloy of human infir- 
mity, that his rude eloquence rouses and melts hearers 
who sleep very composedly while the rector preaches on 
the apostolical succession. Zeal for God, love for his 
fellow creatures, pleasure in the exercise of his newly 
discovered powers, impel him to become a preacher. His 
orders have come down to him, not through a long and 
doubtful series of Arian and Papist bishops, but direct 
from on high. His commission is the same that on the 
mountain of the ascension was given to the eleven.” 

Such are the active friends of God, and he will bless 
them, because they are faithful to the highest trusts. 
They feel that a subtle foe is ambushed and active every 
where. ‘Trusting in Jehovah only, they go forth to dis- 
perse the enemy and destroy his power. O, why should 
any prefer the banner of unrighteousness and unbelief to 
the pure and immortal standard of Christ? Let us listen 
to the eternal God and put our trust in him, that we may 
say with confidence, as the captain of the armies of Israel 
said before a great baitle with the Ammonites, ‘‘ Be of 
good courage, and let us play the man for our people, and 
for the cities of our God; and the Lord do that which 
seemeth him good.” 

The loyalty of the moral hero is the fourth and last 
general topic to be considered in this discussion. ‘The 
good soldier will be loyal to truth, to his country and to 
the great Captain of salvation, Christ. 

In the first place, it is demanded of the Christian hero 
that he should pay the strictest allegiance totruth. That 
feebleness of character, which is so prominent in the 
structure of modern mind, imparts its crippling influence 
to the children of faith. Hence the deplorable conces- 
sions made by timid professors of Christianity, the only 
effect of which is to increase the audacity of the foes they 
were designed to conciliate. When capitulation is pro- 
posed by a martial hero, he is not far from surrendering ; 
but Christianity never capitulates. When the time-serv- 
ing demand of us the complacencies which it is expedient 
to extend to worldly men, tell them to remember first of 
all the loyalty the faithful owe to truth. Bid the pusil- 
lanimous, who fear to fight the battles of the Lord, de- 
part from the ranks of his professed friends. Go, if you 
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prefer, and negotiate in the dark with corrupt passions; 
bestow on them in secret the spoils of the redeemed, and 
defame stealthily the sacred spouse of the King of kings; 
strike a parley with a wicked generation, and make with 
it your peace. But ours is that peace which the world 
cannot give. We take our fortunes with Him who said, 
“You shall be oppressed in the world; but be of good 
courage, I have overcome the world.” It is in this way 
only that we show ourselves worthy successors of the 
blessed heroes 


‘* Who, for the testimony of truth, have borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 

Than violence ; for that was all their care, 
To stand approved in sight of God, though worlds 
Judged them perverse.” 


When Chrysostom was besought to assume the sacred 
functions of the Christian ministry, he shrunk from the 
responsibilities, so terrible appeared they in his view. 
Said he, ‘‘ Like an orb of fire whose splendors irradiate 
the universe, the soul of a priest should beam refulgent ; 
but mine, by reason of a guilty conscience, is veiled in 
clouds; my star has set, and never, ah! never, with a 
Christian’s confidence shall | gaze upon my Lord.” A 
proper view of the conneetion of this sacred office with 
immutable truth, and the eternal retributions conse- 
quent thereon, cannot fail to fill the candidate for its 
honors with fear and trembling. Galen plead for wisdom 
and caution in his profession, on the ground that while 
‘an unskilful sculptor spoils only a block of marble, an 
unskilful physician spoils a man;” but it is for the 
preacher of the gospel to remember that if he is disloyal 
to truth, he ruins souls. ‘“‘I have learned from the Holy 
Scriptures,” said Luther, ‘that it is a perilous and a 
fearful thing to speak in the house of God; to address 
those who will appear in judgment against us, when at 
the last day we shall be found in his presence; when the 
gaze of the angels shall be directed to us, when every 
creature shall behold the divine Word, and shall listen 
till he speaks. Truly, when I think of this, | have no 
wish but to be silent, and to cancel all that I have writ- 
ten. It is a fearful thing to be called to render to God an 
account of every idle word.”’ 
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It is well to inquire, how such good soldiers of Christ as 
Chrysostom and Luther won their confidence and strength. 
They besieged the throne of grace, ere they attacked the 
strong holds of sin. They dwelt in God, and lived only 
for the defence of truth, so that hope still rose before them 
“like a fiery column, the dark side not yet turned.” 
And shall our tongue be silent, so long as the words of 
death are traversing and devastating the earth? Shall 
we sit with folded hands in murderous indolence upon the 
borders of that fatal stream which saps the foundation of 
the temple of truth, detaching precious fragments every 
day, and rolling them with the ruins of the past to the 
dark caverns of oblivion? Shall we not rather join our 
hands and hearts, with all who love God and mankind, 
in a moral warfare that shall call out in noble exercise all 
our mind, soul and strength? Of what use is it to com- 
plain, and not act? What good will it do to pour forth 
in secret a few sterile tears? Faith demands works, and 
not idle groans; it calls for sacrifice, since it is that which 
saves; it requires that Christians should regard the world 
from a high point, and dash down every obstacle with 
boldness, exclaiming, “if the emergency demands it, let 
me die, and know that the triumph I seek is not for self, 
but for the cause!”’ No measure of vigilance is too great 
in this respect. It is ever true as in the days of Cowper, 





*¢ When nations are to perish in their sins, 
*Tis in the church the leprosy begins ; 
The priest, whose office is with zeal sincere, 

To watch the fountain, and preserve it clear, 
Carelessly nods and sleeps upon the brink, 
While others poison what the flock must drink.”’ 


This quotation forms an appropriate transition to our 
second topic under this head, namely, the loyalty which 
the moral hero owes to his country. ‘The good soldiers of 
Christ are elected and armed to be the conservators of all 
virtues, private, social and national. Addressing execu- 
tive powers, they should unfold the equal rights of man- 
kind, and the preference which Jesus extended to the 
poor; preaching to the people, they should inculcate sub- 
mission to just laws, for conscience’ sake rendering to 
Cesar the things which to Cesar belong. It is their 
province and duty to inculcate passive obedience to jus- 
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tice, and active rebellion against every form of tyrannic 
wrong, thus exemplifying in their teachiags and exam- 
ple the fact that mercy, wisdom and power are the in- 
separable companions of true religion. The loyal disci- 
ples of Christ are not boisterous politicians, 


‘** Blest with each gift of nature and of art, 
And wanting nothing but an honest heart ; ”’ 


nor are they sycophantic men-fearers, degraded into the 
base dupes of a dupe, like the tools of Bolingbroke in Rich- 
ard’s time, ‘‘ that king of smiles.” Then, as at more re- 
cent periods, poets coined odes to glorify wicked usurpa- 
tions, like Falstaff lauding them, because they offended 
none but the virtuous, and demagogues explained abstract 
happiness and liberty to the multitude, when almost 
every exalted virtue had been ostracised. The minister 
of Christ is not ambitious of robbing such patriots of their 
laurels, recreants to God and man, who have reason to 
fear the doom of Pazzo and Rinieri, whom Dante beheld 
tormented in the seething flood for having filled the earth 
with violence and war. ‘‘Give me an honest fame, or 
give me none,” says the loyal friend of peace and right- 
eousness. He consults the wants of the million rather 
than their wishes, remembering the truthful remark of the 
Grecian bard, ‘‘The great crowd of men has a blind 
heart.” ‘lhe spirit that actuates his heart emanates from 
the cross; and by its divine inspiration so tempers and 
controls him, that humility imbues the majesty of his acts, 
and majesty ‘sublimates his humility. In the language of 
Chrysostom, ‘‘O how godlike should be the spirit of a 
priest! Scarcely can I persuade myself that the holy 
confidence of Moses and Elias would be completely ade- 
quate to so high an embassy. For, as if the whole world 
were entrusted to his charge, and he the common parent 
of the nations, thus he approaches unto God; imploring . 
him that all wars may be extinguished, all anarchies 
be quelled; that peace may spread wide her wings, and 
golden harvests diffuse their blessings; that every ca- 
lamity which privately or publicly assails us, may forever 
be expelled.’ ‘Tertullian declared the legitimate tendency 
of Christianity in much the same strain. ‘‘ We are no 
Brahmins,” said he, ‘‘ we are no Hindoo fakirs, we are 
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not eremites or hermits, who flee from life. We are well 
aware of the obligations we owe to God, our Creator and 
Lord.- We reject the enjoyment of none of his gifts; we 
seek only to preserve the requisite moderation, and to 
avoid abuses. We do not live in this world without 
participating in your markets, your baths, your public- 
houses, your work-shops, your auctions, and every thing 
which pertains to the commerce of life. We engage with 
you in navigation, in military service, in agriculture, in 
trade. We engage with you in manufactures, and devote 
our labor to your benefit.” 

Such is the spirit and purpose of the true moral hero. 
He does not emulate those worthies who exercise only 
the Cyclopian grace, destroying others first and their 
friends last. They would rather exemplify heroism of a 
higher, purer type, and not unlike Milton’s loyal angel, 


‘* Faithful only he : 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unreduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal.’’ 


He who ministers at the sacred altars of our religion 
has two cardinal duties to fulfil; supremely honorable 
when well discharged, but nothing, worse than nothing, 
if he violates them; for public hatred, and that which is 
worse than hate, contempt, will follow him as his 
shadow. First of all, he must bea man of God, and then 
a man of the people; as a man of God, he must soar 
above all transient things, and regard the fleeting objects 
of earth as a traveller, on the summit of a mountain, sees 
the winds chase light clouds beneath; as a man of the 
people, he must feel that he is sent to point out to them 
the way of salvation, to mitigate their sufferings, console 
their sorrows, beguile them of their griefs, speak to them 
of national welfare, and unfold to their spiritual vision 
the marvels of eternal joy. Asa man of God, he must 
be ready to sacrifice himself for all God’s creatures, cor- 
dially embracing every rank and class in the immensity 
of his love ; as a man of the people, he must identify him- 
self with the destiny of each, his fears, his hopes, his 
discomfitures and his triumphs, uniting the tender fibres 
of his heart to all other hearts, that he may penetrate 
them with sympathy and imbue them with a life divine. 
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Moral heroes do not live to themselves only and to 
none accountable, preferring proud liberty beneath the 
yoke of servile pomp; they seek that independence which 
is consistent with personal integrity, and conservative of 
religious worth. Pindar says that Hieron established the 
new city of Autna “ with heaven-built freedom” ; and it 
is upon the same foundation that the genius of Chris- 
tianity would raise the architecture of the state. A little 
practical godliness would do no harm to those ‘servants 
of the people,” who, as Florent Galli says, ‘“‘ make vio- 
lent efforts to recover in politics the dignity which they 
have lost in morals.” Any one familiar with the seats 
of our state or national legislation knows but too well 
that there are a plenty of professed patriots, who at night 
violate the laws they have enacted by day. No doubt, 
as Prince Henry says to Poins, “he is a blessed fellow 
who thinks as every man thinks;” but, unfortunately, 
such thinkers never keep long in the highway of social 
virtue or public improvement, should they ever chance to 
find it. 

During the popular commotions of the last century, 
Pius VI expressed himself as follows: ‘That virtue, 
whose duties are prescribed by the light of nature, and 
more fully brought to light by the Christian dispensation, 
is alone capable of bringing mankind to perfection and 
supreme felicity ; and it alone can be the foundation of a 
prosperous democracy.” Clothed with mere moral vir- 
tues, we should be but imperfect beings. It is religious 
truth which can alone supply the graces which are requi- 
site for general self-government. ‘The foundation of such 
a system must be, that every one is to respect the rights 
of his neighbor as much as his own; which is but an- 
other way of stating the Christian precept to ‘ love your 
neighbor as yourself.” Perhaps none of us are yet too 
wise or too good to learn something froma pope. One 
lesson, at least, we should gather from comprehensive ob- 
servation, and the history of ten thousand conflicting, 
transient creeds ;—that illiberal denunciation and fero- 
cious ultraism can do no permanent good. According to 
the statement of Pausanias, Hercules, when he came to 
the temple, grew impatient and furious, because he did 
not receive an instant answer from the oracle; but it be- 
comes the Christian hero to exercise a diviner patience 
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and more amiable docility, while he seeks wisdom at a 
purer, higher source. 

Upon that portion of God’s army now on earth, tremen- 
dous obligations are devolved by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the present, and the indescribable results which 
are to grow out of the germs of this era in an eternal 
future. We are born in an age of transition, of enterprise, 
and peril, when the religion we profess beseeches the 
valor of all her heroes, the zealous succor of all her 
friends. Indifference, idleness, love of an effeminate life, 
and, most of all, fear, cowardly fear, tends to blind or 
corrupt the enfeebled consciences of many men who creep 
about muttering, in feigned security, ‘‘ peace, peace, and 
there is no peace.” They fear toil, they fear the battle, 
they are in fear of every thing except that which is most 
to be feared. O there is a burning glance falling from on 
high, accompanied with terrible maledictions upon such 
recreants. For what do they suppose themselves born ? 
God did not place man upon the earth to repose himself, 
as in rural ease, where he may squander precious hours 
in sleep. ‘The times in which we live, especially, are not 
like a soft zephyr, which breathes only to caress and re- 
fresh our brow; but a wind which alternately burns and 
congeals, a tempest which rapidly drives our frail bark, 
uuder gloomy heavens, amid reefs and whirlpools. We 
must watch, row, sweat; our stubborn nature must be 
disciplined to the work, or we perish inevitably. We 
owe this self-culture, this devotion to duty, this consecra- 
tion of every talent in its best use, to our brethren, as 
well as to ourselves; we owe it to our country, to hu- 
manity at large, to the church, the grand metropolis of 
Christ, whence, as chief sovereign, he rules the worlds 
and summons all rational creatures to unite themselves 
under the eternal laws of intelligence and love. 

A few remarks further on supreme loyalty to Christ 
will complete this discussion. Nothing can be more di- 
verse than the motives which actuate the moral hero, and 
those which impel the votary of earthly ambition. 
Worldly heroes practise hypocrisy as a virtue; and, in 
concealing their machinations, attempt to palliate the 
wickedness of their duplicity, by pleading its necessity. 
But the moral hero conceals nothing; he is frank in de- 
meanor, honest in attachment, and unswerving in protes- 
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tation, knowing nothing of that false respect ‘‘ which the 
proud soul ne’er pays but to the proud.” The soldier of 
Christ is armed with a panoply divine, and finds daily 
increase of strength at the shrine where he pays his obla- 
tions. We are told that Scipio Africanus, the vanquisher 
of Hannibal and all the powers of Carthage, was so de- 
vout that he never entered upon any important enterprise 
without first seeking counsel and strength from heaven. 
But the consecrated disciple of Christ has keener and 
nobler faculties than paganism ever developed or ma- 
tured. ‘Trained by faith, he reads the dread things of 
eternal doom, and hears the « sounding rains of fire that 
come ever on.” He engages in the struggles of moral 
conquest only on account of the connection between those 
struggles and the one all glorious principle which religion 
unfolds to him. Love is the mightiest agent in stirring 
up the soul to strong and triumphant effort. Its inspiration 
never fails. Its devotees are disciplined into indomitable 
men, in the presence of the gushing heart of the Son of 
God. Fear paralyzes the soul; but divine love animates 
it with a flame unquenchable. It is not the heroism of 
nerves and muscles, but a spirit full of reliance on God, 
substantiated by an invincible composure, which langhs 
at flames, and commits the body to the embrace of death 
with a song of triumph. The history of the church 
abounds with illustrations of this power, not only to sup- 
port in martyrdom, but to command respect and admira- 
tion in ordinary pulpit labors. When that ‘ burning and 
shining light”? of France, Bossuet, rose to speak of life 
and death, judgment and eternity, nobility quailed, and 
Louis XIV trembled. ‘Silence!’ exclaimed the great 
prince Condé, as he saw that other master in Israel, 
Bourdaloue, enter the temple where a multitude had as- 
sembled to hear him preach, “Silence! the foe is upon 
us.” John Knox declared that he never entered the pul- 
pit without trembling; and it is well known that when 
there, he invariably caused trembling in the throngs who 
heard him. An ignorant man being asked what he 
thought of Whitefield’s preaching, replied, that he 
preached like a lion; no unapt notion, says Southey, “of 
the force, vehemence and passion of that oratory which 
awed the hearers, and made them tremble like Felix be- 
fore the apostle. This encomium on the preaching ‘of 
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Whitefield was not unlike that of a Scotch peasant re- 
cently, who, in describing Chalmers, said, ‘‘O that’s the 
man to make the rafters shake!” Quinctilian says the 
tradition tespecting Cesar was, that he always spoke 
with the same mind as that with which he conducted 
war; the heroical preachers just named were of like 
stamp, but infinitely better employed. Such men draw 
refreshment and solace from the contempt of those very 
things which pride converts into the bitterness of remorse. 
T hey are happy in having the Lord for their God; they 
make his law their will, and in the loyalty of cheerful 
service they find undisturbed repose. The spirit of 
prompt obedience insures perpetual and increasing light 
on the glorious path they pursue. 


‘* The printed steps 
Of that eternal worth, which is the end 
Whither the line is drawn.’’ 


The archduke Leopold of Austria, in 1639, drew up 
for himself certains rules of life, among which was the 
following: ‘‘1 resolve to have an aversion and hatred of 
heart, which shall be shown in my deeds, as far as my 
condition and profession will permit, towards all that the 
world possesses of honor, glory, pride, vanity, ambition, 
commodity and power; and I wish to live in great joy in 
detachment and poverty of spirit, stript of affection for 
all that the world esteems, that 1 may possess God alone, 
my infinite treasure, and that I may be useful to others, 
desiring, as far as is possible, to follow the example and 
traces of my Lord Jesus, who was put naked on the cross 
for my love.”’ This heroical spirit of self-consecration 
we greatly need in our own age and country. Religion 
must impart strength to man, that he may become an 
efficient auxiliary to religion. The spirit of God must 
move on the chaos; then a new world will emerge, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. The essence of Chris- 
tianity is aggressive on the kingdoms of darkness; from 
its nature it is militant among the nations; and one must 
imbue every faculty of his soul with its godlike ambition 
for universal conquest, or be fearfully discomfited. 

We cannot repeat too strongly, it is divine courage and 
strength that we most need. The church languishes ; 
but although the malady is fearful, let us not be discour- 
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aged ; because the evil is great, let us bravely meet it; 
since the demand is urgent, let our zeal be greater, our 
devotion more active, our love more ardent, and our faith 
more stable. ‘Those who say, God will rectify this evil, 
and at the same time remain indolent themselves, speak 
the truth, and in thus saying, condemn themselves. Yes, 
God will provide, he will save his church; but will he 
save those who abandon her in peril, who surrender her 
to grief, captivity and anguish? He will say to such, 
‘‘Depart—l was hungry, and ye gave me no meat; 
thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; a stranger, and ye took 
me not in; sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not; 

and these, with the first who betrayed Christ, shall gO 
smitten with despair to their own place. But other des- 
tinies await those who have combatted for righteousness 
and mercy, who were the loyal advocates of doctrines 
which Christ came to proclaim, and which are destined 
to save the world, despite its worst opposition. 

It is necessary to keep constantly in view that triumph 
which was prepared before the foundation of the world, 
and which is to be consummated when ‘‘ the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah” shall lie down victoriously on the ruins 
of all unrighteous power. The chief whom we follow has 
already overcome all his enemies; ‘‘ Having spoiled prin- 
cipalities and powers, he made a show of them openly, 
triumphing over them in the cross.’ This should fill us 
with sacred courage and inspire unslumbering energy; 
for ‘‘God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power ;”’ and he that overcometh shall inherit all things; 
‘‘but the fearful shall have their part in the second 
death.” Hope, if need be, against hope; for ‘through 
faith men have subdued kingdoms, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions.”” When Cesar fell, he had 
before him no solace but the stern countenance of that 
great Pompey, whose martial form, cut in stone, still re- 
mains to inspire awe; but the Christian soldier is cheered 
in his last agonies by the heavenly pledge, ‘‘ Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
Nelson, as he entered the direful conflict at Trafalgar, 
was full of unsanctified ambition, and he expressed the 
highest aspiration earth can inspire, when he exclaimed, 
in the memorable words, ‘‘ Now for a peerage, or West- 
minster Abbey.” But how selfish and miserably mean 
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were the motives indicated by that language, compared 
with the motto borne on the Christian banner— Death, or 
the glory of God! With such a spirit, whatever may be 
the issues of conflicts here below, God is glorified in both 
life and death. In that venerable abbey, where the 
proud and selfish warrior aspired to sleep in pompous 
grandeur, he might have learned a profitable lesson, be- 
fore the antique tombs of humble but brave knights of 
olden time, whose sculptured forms rest clad with armor 
in attitude of prayer, as if waiting for the opening of 
the judgment morn. With hands crossed upon their 
breast, and eyes raised towards heaven, you may see 
them, as the’spirit of Nino appeared to Dante,— 


‘* Both palms joined and raised, 
Fixing its steadfast gaze towards the east, 
As telling God, I care for naught beside.’’ 


The only miracle the church needs is the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. If a copious effusion of this were sought 
with appropriate zeal, the redeemed of the Lord might 
soon conquer the gates of the nations, and the cross be 
planted among every people. When one is divinely 
transformed and fired with holy fervor, he will contribute 
much towards transforming the world. This should be 
the constant aim of every disciple of Christ. The be- 
liever on earth is addressed from on high as a warrior, 
and heaven is represented as a throng of conquerors. 
Just previous to dissolution, Napoleon deliriously ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I shall go to the elysian fields, and my mar- 
shals will be there!” But quite a different scene awaits 
the exit from this world of a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 
He goes to join the biessed band of prophets, apostles and 
martyrs of every age, covered with honorable wounds re- 
ceived in moral conflicts,—the van-leaders who stormed 
the strong holds of iniquity, proclaimed allegiance to the 
divine Sovereign, even ‘‘ where Satan’s seat was,” and 
traced with their fruitful blood the track of salvation 
round our globe,—who opened the sources of improve- 
ment amid the ruins of pagan shrines, lived and died, as 
their great Captain did, only to win souls to God. When 
they fell, it was neither in terror nor despair, but in the 
fulness of joyous hope, “ with their back on the field and 
their feet to the foe;”—a flush of glory mantled their 
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brow, while the hallelujah was arrested on their pale lips 
to be recommenced with nobler accents in immortal bliss. 
They are there and they sing forever, ‘‘ Now thanks be 
unto God, who caused us to triumph in every place.” 

Bunyan tells us very significantly, that ‘‘ Christian had 
no armor for his back, therefore he resolved to venture 
and stand his ground.” We all learn that this is the 
only way in which we can safely meet ‘ Apollyon.” 
Moreover, the list of trophies in that wonderful armory 
which ‘Christian’ saw is equally suggestive. ‘ They 
showed him Moses’ rod; the hammer and nail with 
which Jael slew Sisera; the pitchers, trumpets and 
lamps, too, with which Gideon put to flight the armies of 
Midian. Then they showed him the ox-goad where- 
with Shamgar slew six hundred men. They showed 
him also the jaw-bone with which Samson did such 
mighty feats; they showed him moreover the sling and 
stone with which David slew Goliath of Gath; and the 
sword also with which the Lord will kill the man of sin, 
in the day that he shall rise up to the prey.”’ How strik- 
ingly all this shows that the weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal, but spiritual. ‘‘ Humility in conversation, 
stability in faith, modesty in words, justice in deeds, 
mercy in works, discipline in manners; to do no injury, 
to keep peace, to love God, to prefer nothing to Christ, to 
adhere faithfully to his cross; such is the venerable 
Cypriau’s description of the chieftains loyal to heaven, 
who are ‘‘ attended to bliss by smiling angels, winnowing 
the air with their eternal plumes.” 

It is to be deeply regretted that at present the pulpits of 
our land seem to slumber, like masked batteries spiked 
by some powerful foe. If they were all properly mounted, 
and put into full action, what fortification of hell could 
withstand their united force? As it is, our discourses are 
deficient in that pathos and sense of the interests at stake 
necessary to arouse the higher faculties of the soul. But 


‘* He that negotiates between God and man, 
As God’s ambassador, the great concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy ’’— 


certainly onght not to approach the altar of sacred _in- 
struction, charged only with ignorance and stupidity. 
Even the worldly wits of queen Aune’s day had a nobler 
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conception than many of the present generation seem to 
entertain respecting the preacher’s work. Said the 
‘Spectator,’ ‘If Pericles could shake the firmest resolu- 
tions of his hearers, and set the passions of all Greece in 
a ferment, when the public welfare of his country, or the 
fear of hostile invasions, was the subject, what may we 
not expect from him, who, with a becoming energy, 
warns his audience against those evils which have no 
remedy when once undergone?”’ This is taking an ap- 
apropriate view of the functions of him who is “ sent 
with God’s commission to the heart ;”? and whenever his 
work is performed in a suitable manner, the pulpit must 
indeed be acknowledged, 


‘¢ The most important and effectual guard, 
Support and ornament of Virtue’s cause.”’ 


Whence comes this tameness and frigidity in the pulpit ? 
Have the subjects belonging to sacred eloquence changed, 
and is there less ardor in the gospel now, than on the day 
when the Holy Ghost descended visibly on its first advo- 
cates in tongues of fire? It is the neglect of proper re- 
sources, and not the deprivation of them, that has pro- 
duced barrenness. It matters not that every power an 
earth is opposed to truth, so long as the privilege of 
prayer is vouchsafed us, and the instrumentalities sancti- 
fied by prayer. In the use of these, as copiously as 
heaven not only permits, but requires, we never need to 
talk of exhaustion nor fear defeat. Great is the demand 
for men of high intellectual and moral endowments, dis- 
enthralled and fearless spirits, who, as Huss, Wickliffe, 
Zuinglius, Luther and Melancthon, are but the represen- 
tatives of a progressive spirit, and the heroical defenders 
of popular rights. What is most needed, is not money, 
nor the means of education, but men, energetic and de- 
voted men, who have resolved, with Paul, to know 
nothing but Christ crucified; and, with Judson, Abbot 
and Dean, are determined that the world shall feel their 
influence before they die. The hands of such men do 
not ‘lie senseless on the book they clasp;” nor is their 
stare in the pulpit as stupid as ‘“‘ the stone eye-balls of a 
statue, fixed.” In the terrors of the rack, and the dun- 
geous of the inquisition,—on the bed of martyrdom, or 
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amid savage jungles, where horrid pagan rites and fright- 
ful tiger- howlings hold them wakeful, they fear no evil, 
and make no pause in their beneficent career. These are 
the flower of mankind, ‘‘ whose ashes flew—-no marble 
tells us whither,” but their influence lives through all 
time, spreads through all space, and will enhance the 
raptures of eternity. 

A perfect model of a preacher it would be hard to find 
among modern men. When he shall appear, his advent 
will be a wonder and a blessing to earth. He will com- 
bine in himself the noble enthusiasm of Chrysostom, and 
the substantial learning of Owen; the elaborate elegance 
of Jeremy Taylor, and the rugged sense of John Bunyan; 
the adamantine logic of Barrow, the stately energy of 
John Howe, and the rhetoric of Robert Hall. But among 
ourselves, in this age of partizan skirmishing, we need 
the practical piety of Payson, Summerfield’s irresistible 
pathos, and the sober casuistry of Edwards, rather than 
South’s caustic wit, Horseley’s cumbrous erudition, and 
the exasperating polemics of Warburton. 

But while we search for the best gifts, let us not forsake 
the best way. Seek not repose where it is not to be 
found; repose will come in its proper time. Remember 
those who, in lying down in the tomb, have placed their 
sword under their head ; the sword, it is the pillow of the 
strong. Living, they exclaim, ‘1 will go, Lord, wherever 
you wish me to go; that which you order, I will execute; 
and constantly will I do battle for righteousness, as long 
as breath remains. Dying, I will still hope in thy 
mercy, and return the battered but indestructible armor 
of grace to the Almighty hand whence it came.’ 

The duty of the messenger of Christ is momentous and 
full of danger. He must pour divine threatenings into 
the tyrant’s. ear, and excite in his soul those fears which 
are the foretaste of his doom. He must envelop every 
cruel oppressor in the sighs, groans and shrieks of his vic- 
tims. He must reproduce every stroke of the lash, and 
make it audible to the task-master’s conscience, sleeping 
and waking; around the miserable tyrant, all who have 
endured his cruelties must be assembled, like restless 
ghosts, that they may fill his affrighted vision at every 
hour, throng every ungodly revel, and thrill his quivering 
flesh with touches of horror. On the other hand, he 
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must console the oppressed. ‘Tell them that the ear of 
the Infinite is open to their cries, the eye of a father is 
noting every wrong they endure, and that he who built 
the heavens will soon change their mourning into joy. 
Bid them rehearse the songs of victory over hell’s most 
malignant emissaries, and prepare to celebrate the coming 
of the Son of man. The soldier who falls in the combat 
may not be a witness of the victory; but the triumphant 
cry of brother conquerors who are to come after him, the 
joyful chants of disenthralled nations, humanity thence- 
forth in possession of itself, shall resound over his agitated 
dust, and, on the floor of the tomb, in the dawning splen- 
dors of the resurrection, he shall palpitate with immortal 
joy, and ascend to partake of the final conquest and eter- 
nal reward. 


ELM. 
Cincinnati, October, 1847. 
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The Scriptural Law of Baptism, or the Design of Bap- 
tism Presented and Applied, leading to an examination 
of its Form, its Subject, its Authority and its Relative 
Position, by EpmMunp Turney, Pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Granville, Ohio. Hartford. Robins & 
Smith. pp. 201. 12mo. 













Tue multiplication of works upon controverted subjects 
is not desirable, unless they possess more than ordinary 
merit, and have soine characteristics of rare excellence. 
If the author have gained a position from which the sub- 
ject may be viewed in a new and favorable light, or if he 
can go over the ground, already explained by others, in a 
better spirit, he may put his work to the press, and make 
another attempt to reconcile contending parties. We 
think the volume before us has a claim, in both these re- 
spects, to be received among the many publications which 
have preceded it upon the same subject. It presents the 
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subject in a light somewhat new to most minds; and, at 
the same time, in its spirit, it is a model for all who may 
have occasion to speak or write under similar circum- 
stances. We know not where we should look for another 
work, upon acontroverted subject, so firm and decided 
in the defence of truth, and yet so kind and courteous in 
its bearing towards those who, from any cause, had fallen 
into error. This is a rare excellence. Few books possess 
it; and the want of it has been one of the most formida- 
ble obstacles to the spread of truth. It is sad to think 
how many have written, with a desire no doubt to con- 
vince others of the truth, but in their efforts, not so much 
from any lack of sound argument as from the manifesta- 
tion of a bad temper, have repelled further from the truth 
all with whom their productions have come in contact. 
Alas, for the weakness of human nature, even in the best 
of men, employed upon the best of subjects. 

There is another valuable trait in the character of this 
book. It is not only kind in its spirit, but scholar-like and 
thorough in its investigations. It has nothing to do with 
local objections and difficulties which have constituted 
too large a portion of other works, and given them only a 
local interest and mere ephemeral existence. One cannot 
read Mr. Turney’s book without being impressed with 
the idea that it is the production of a ‘thinking mind, of 
one who would spurn a resort to the modes of attack and 
defence often employed by superficial writers. The 
author, in his undertaking, has acquitted himself like a 
man at every turn in the argument; at every point in the 
discussion, he is thoroughly furnished and prepared for 
any emergency. Hence, he evidently has no fear in 
taking the open plain, in standing out before all Israel 
and the sun. ‘This may be a hindrance to the rapid sale 
and extensive circulation of his work. Many might have 
been better pleased with the volume, had it been more 
extravagant in its statements and denunciatory in its 
spirit, or had it contained more of personal invective and 
denominational zeal; or, had it dealt more largely in 
empty sophistries and second-hand scholarship. But 
ihere are others, and they not a few, we hope, who will 
find in this work what they love,—clear, unadulterated 
truth; or, to change the figure, truth resting firmly and 
securely upon her iron pillars. 
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We have one objection to the book,—its brevity. The 
argument is stated in the most concise manner possible. 
It would have added to its interest and to its usefulness, 
though not to its strength, had the discussion been more 
extended. It was first prepared for the pulpit, and then 
condensed for the press. In reading it, we have felt that 
the author could not well be convicted of a desire to 
make a book, although he might be charged with what 
few are guilty of, with entertaining too great fear lest he 
should swell the discussion into a good sized volume. 
Should another edition be called for, we hope he will rise 
above this fear, and give us nearly the fulness of his pulpit 
preparations. We hope also that the publishers will im- 
prove the mechanical execution, should they be called 
upon to present the public with a second edition. 

Having said thus much upon the general character of 
this work, we will now invite the attention of our readers 
to its contents in detail. ‘The plam is natural and simple, 
viz. I. The Design of Baptism. If. The Form. III. 
The Subjects. IV. The Authority. V. The Relative 
Position. ‘The first is the most important, because it lies 
at the foundation of the others. Entertaining clear and 
correct ideas of the design of the ordinance, the inquirer 
can scarcely fall into an error afterwards, as to the mode 
or as to the subjects; he cannot, certainly, without being 
inconsistent with himself. The prejudices of education, 
and the influence of a strong public sentiment, may, for a 
time, prevent him from seeing this inconsistency. But he 
is in vastly more favorable circumstances to be convinced 
of the truth, when he starts in his reasonings with right 
premises, than when he is wrong from the outset. 

All the ordinances of the Christian church are mere 
symbols or memorials of important events, or of great 
leading truths connected with the Christian dispensation. 
This fact, so easily comprehended and so generally ad- 
mitted, has in a thousand instances been lost sight of, 
and, as a necessary consequence, the ordinance perverted 
to a purpose never contemplated by the Founder of Chris- 
tianity. Indeed, one deeply versed in human nature 
and familiar with all its tendencies, would hardly expect 
it would be otherwise. His wonder would be, not that 
men had so extensively perverted the ordinances of the 
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church, but that any retained and administered them 
in their original simplicity and primitive purity. 

Formal piety, or a religion consisting in externals mostly 
or chiefly, would not long be content with the two sacra- 
ments or ordinances instituted by Christ. Hence in the 
first general declension of the church, the number of ordi- 
nances was increased. In this way came in confirma- 
tion, penance, extreme unction, etc., etc. ; and even those 
ordinances which were at first committed to the church, 
were administered in a form having more pomp and 
parade than when administered by the hands of the 
apostles. An efficacy of a very important and precious 
character was supposed to reside in them. And what 
was true of the first declension, has been true of all 
declensions. Hence the extreme anxiety of men, not 
educated as Papists, but as Protestants, manifested in 
their last moments, to partake of the Lord’s supper. In 
some instances, no doubt, where this desire has been man- 
ifested, individuals have had a right conception of the 
design of the institution. ‘They have desired it, that at 
that most solemn and trying moment, they might 
strengthen their faith by discerning the Lord’s body 
through these emblems, and recall his snfferings in a 
more vivid manner, by the memorials of his agony and 
his death. 

But it has not been thus with all. Many have desired 
to partake of these emblems because they imagined there 
was in them a saving efficacy, a power to efiect, in a 
mysterious manner, a spiritual transformation. And we 
fear that Christian ministers have too often inadvertently 
favored such an impression. ‘They have not always been 
careful to guard the ordinance from such a perverted use. 
Otherwise they would not have administered it, as they 
too often have done, to those whose only religious exer- 
cise consisted in the fear of falling immediately into the 
hands of an angry God. 

The mere misconception of the design of baptism and 
of its efficacy also has extensively prevailed. Judging 
from the facts which observation and history furnish, it 
seems extremely difficult for men, good and great though 
they may be, to keep before their own minds, and before 
the public mind, the simple design of this most simple 
and impressive ordinance. The tendency has not been to 
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underrate, but to overrate its importance; and this ten- 
dency has been the least manifest among those who have 
most frequently been charged with it. The ordinance of 
baptism has been administered to a great variety of sub- 
jects, both animate and inanimate; and with strange 
ideas of its efficiency. Church bells have been baptized, 
with the belief, that if rang during a thunder storm, they 
would protect the inhabitants of a whole village from 
death or injury by lightning. Pious parents have taken 
this method of entering into a covenant, to train up their 
children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
Whole congregations of believers have been supposed to 
be parties concerned in such a covenant, and were, there- 
fore, bound to watch over, and pray for, the children of 
their household with a peculiar tenderness and interest. 
Some parents have supposed that the design of the ordi- 
nance was to afford them an opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing their children as the gift of God, and of dedicating 
them to the Lord; and that, should they refuse or neglect 
to make this acknowledgment and dedication, in this pe- 
culiar manner, it would be an act of rebellion, ‘and might, 
and most probably would, be followed by the loss of the 
object which they had thus refused or neglected to give 
up to the Lord. Others have supposed, that when 
administered to children, it had a saving efficacy, and 
that the salvation of a child, should it die in infancy, was 
thereby rendered certain ; that, while unbaptized children 
might be saved, baptized ones most assuredly would be. 
Or should the child live, though it might not effect a 
change, immediate and instantaneous, yet he would, in 
some way, be spiritually benefited by the ordinance, so 
that the prospect of his ultimate conversion and salvation 
would be more certain. 

And the ideas in reference to the design of adult bap- 
tism have been as vague and various. Instead of keeping 
it in its place, as a mere symbol of what has taken 
place within, in the spiritual nature of man, or of what is 
believed, there has been a constant tendency towards the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration; to ascribe to it effects 
and changes which none but God can produce. Not only 
the living, bnt the dead, have been baptized, with the vain 
hope that the administration of this ordinance would be 
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sufficient of itself to change the destiny not of the depart- 
ing only, but even of the departed. 

[t was a misconception of its design, which first led to 
a change in its form. Men attributed to it an efficiency, 
and attached to it an importance which raised it far 
above a mere symbol, before they found it necessary to 
devise some plan whereby the sick and infirm and dying 
might enjoy its saving power. This was the origin of 
sprinkling; an innovation admitted with reluctance, but 
finally favored by a large portion of the Christian chureh. 
With these facts before him, Mr. Turney did well, in the 
opening of his discussion, to commence with the question, 
What is the design of baptism ? 

After taking a general view of its design, he proceeds 
to consider it as a symbolical ordinance; as ‘“ not merely 
a profession, but as an emblematical profession of the 
change, evinced in the character of its subjects.” Like 
the ordinance of the supper, it ‘‘shows forth,” or exhibits, 
in visible emblems, the facts for the commemoration of 
which it was instituted. Upon this point, there is among 
Christians a universal agreement. It becomes, then, an 
interesting and important inquiry, What was it designed 
to represent? As an emblematical rite, what does it 
signify ? 

The author answers this Inquiry by showing, by nu- 
merous quotations from the Scriptures, that it is “a sym- 
bol of the washing away of sin; ” ‘ of spiritual death and 
resurrection;”’ and that it ‘thas also reference to the 
death and resurrection of Christ.” These topics he dis- 
cusses at some length, and closes this part of his work 
with the following language: 


‘* In the preceding pages, we have endeavored to present the design 
of baptism in its true scriptural light. ‘Thus viewed, the ordinance is 
pec uliarly significant. The great moral change, of which the Christian 
is the subject, is represented by the most expressive emblems which 
could be selected ; and in such a manner as to recognize the great facts 
in the Christian system to which this change is attributable. Hence, 
whenever the inquiry is made of the disciples of Christ, as of the Jews 
in reference to the passover, ‘ what mean ye by this service!’ their 
appropriate answer is,—our divine Master for our sakes submitted to 
death, entered the grave and rose again from the dead, and we thus 
express our conformity to him as his disciples. We signify not only 
that we have been washed from our sins, but that we have become 
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dead to sin and the world, and have risen to the enjoyment and pur- 
suit of a new and holy life.’’ 


This topic, so ably discussed and eloquently closed, has, 
to a great extent, been overlooked or underrated in con- 
troversial works upon this subject; and we agree with 
the author when he says, 


‘* Let the design of this ordinance, as a symbolical institution, be 
fully perceived and appreciated, and the confusion and diversity of 
sentiments will, for the most part, cease to exist. Whatever be the 
views entertained of the ordinance in other respects, it will be admitted, 
at least, that nothing can be a valid observance of it that fails of fulfil- 
ling its design and preserving its significancy.”’ 


Hence the views we entertain of its design, must, al- 
most of necessity, affect the views we entertain of its 
form. A true conception of the one will prepare the way 
for the right performance of the other; and a misconcep- 
tion of the design will be followed by a radical defect in 
the mode. T hus, for illustration, if the design of the 
ordinance, whether administered to infants or adults, is to 
show that the subject is consecrated, or set apart to the 
Lord, then the act by which this is signified may be per- 
formed in a great variety of ways. He may dress, as 
some have done, in a peculiar manner; may exclude 
himself, as others have done, from the usual social and 
domestic enjoyments; oil may be poured upon his head 
and over his person; or water sprinkled upon his fore- 
head. Now, if the Author of the Christian system has 
made no particular form binding upon his followers, but 
simply requires them to consecrate themselves in some 
way ; in a word, if the position taken by a section of the 
church be correct, viz., that the form is nonessential, then 
we could have no objection to leaving it to each indi- 
vidual to select his own mode, and the administrator, if 
one should be necessary, might proceed according to the 
choice of the candidate, without any scruples of conscience. 
The church also would be bound to receive him to her 
fellowship, and to admit him to the enjoyment of all her 
privileges. Any act which would indicate his consecration, 
whether water were used or not, would be valid baptism, 
and ought to be considered as such by all classes of be- 
lievers. ‘There might be a propriety and an expediency 
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in confining all to the use of water, or perhaps to its use 
in some particular form. But this would be all. The 
church could not assert and execute the will of the Master 
in the case. 

But baptism is not a symbol of one thing merely; as, 
for instance, of the washing away of sin, nor of the sub- 
ject’s intention afterwards to be dead to the world and 
alive to the claims of religion and of God, nor of his be- 
lief in the death and resurrection of Christ; nor is it 
merely an act of consecration, or mode of entering into 
a covenant with God. It is rather, as the author has 
abundantly proved, a symbol of all these combined ; and, 
if a symbol, then all these must be combined in it and 
shadowed forth by it. Now, as we believe, Christ has 
given us a form, in which all these, by one act of the 
believer, are most easily and beautifully expressed; so 
that no one witnessing it can fail to be reminded of all 
these facts. In this way, the simple ordinance has spoken 
out to myriads of hearts. Men, who could be impressed 
with a sense of their own wretched condition in no other 
way, have, upon the margin of some quiet stream, where 
a friend or companion has found a liquid grave and has 
risen again as from the dead, trembled and wept and 
turned to the Lord. And no one has yet been able to 
vary the form, and still retain its full symbolical expres- 
sion. Upon this point the argument of Mr. Turney is 
conclusive. 


‘¢ Baptism,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ as we have shown, was designed to be a 
symbol of death and resurrection. When the subject is laid beneath 
the water, there is a resemblance of submission to death. He is hid 
from the view of the world. He is actually buried in a liquid grave. 
In emerging, he enters a new element; he seems to come forth to a 
new state of existence ; and he thus signifies that like as Christ rose 
from the dead, so he has risen to walk in newness of life. More 
appropriate and forcible emblems could not have been used. In every 
application of water, short of immersion, this significancy is not pre- 
served. No one pretends that in sprinkling, for example, there is a 
representation of death and resurrection, in respect to Christ or his 
disciples. Whatever be the meaning attached to such a transaction, it 
fails most obviously in expressing the symbolical import of baptism.”’ 


‘The conclusion to which he arrives, is, that the design 
of the ordinance must establish immersion as the only 
valid baptism; or, in his own words, ‘ The will of the 
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Lawgiver, with respect to the act to be performed, ap- 
pears conspicuous in the very design of the institution.” 
This is the first mode of establishing the form of the 
ordinance. The second is the meaning of the word, as 
used by classical writers, and also as used in the New 
Testament. The third is the practice of the apostles and 
early Christian fathers. Mr. 'T. sums up the argument 
in this chapter with the following earnest language. 


‘¢Tn concluding our remarks in relation to the act required in Chris- 
tian baptism, we may be allowed briefly to revert to the several points 
that have come under examination, reversing the order in which they 
have been considered. We have shown from the early history of the 
church that immersion was the practice of the primitive Christians ; 
and that there is no proof that affusion was resorted to in any case 
previously to the third century. We have shown that immersion alone 
is sanctioned by the example of the apostles and their companions, as 
recorded in the New Testament. We have shown that the very 
meaning of the word baptize is to immerse ; and that the express in- 
junction of the Master is, consequently, ‘ repent and be immersed.’ 
And, in addition to all this, we have shown that nothing short of 
immersion can fulfil the design of the ordinance as a symbolical 
institution. No other ceremony, called baptism, represents the washing 
away of sin. No other, as is universally admitted, is a symbol of 
spiritual conformity to the death and resurrection of Christ, and thus 
points directly to the great facts which lie at the foundation of the 
Christian scheme. In any thing but immersion, the significancy of the 
ordinance is enterely lost, by being exchanged or unconditionally set 
aside. 

‘* From what other source could an argument possibly be deduced ? 
The evidence, showing immersion to be the will of Christ, is not 
merely decisive, it is absolutely complete. The example of Christ and 
his apostles, his express injunction to be immersed, and even the very 
design of his ordinance as a symbolical institution, all must be disre- 
garded and set aside, or immersion must be practised.”’ 


The position occupied by the Baptist denomination, in 
reference to this ordinance, is an interesting one, and the 
day will come, when they will be honored for their 
fidelity to the truth, and be in danger of spiritual pride 
in consequence of it. When but little, comparatively, 
was known of the science of interpretation or of ecclesi- 
astical history, when the whole strength of public senti- 
ment was arrayed against them, and when those who 
had authority in matters of learning and religion, without 
a dissenting voice, pronounced their whole course one of 
ignorance and obstinacy, they still asserted that the im- 
mersion of the believer, in the name of the Trinity, was 
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the only valid baptism. They wound their way amidst 
every form of reproach, to the water’s side, and there, in 
winter as well as in summer, after singing a hymn and 
offering a prayer, with an interest and a joy akin to that 
which angels often feel, they have witnessed the emblem- 
atical burial and resurrection of another redeemed sin- 
ner. For this, they have frequently suffered in their 
reputations, in their persons and in their estates. But the 
science of philology, within the last half century, has re- 
ceived a large share of attention from men eminent for 
their attainments in this department of knowledge. We 
might have said, that philology, within the last fifty 
years, has become a science. Nota single production, in 
the whole round of Grecian literature, has remained un- 
read, not a single instance, in which the word designating 
this ordinance is used, has escaped their closest scrutiny ; 
and what has been the result? What effect has it had 
upon the position of Baptists? As light has advanced, 
and been diffused, what has it revealed upon this subject ? 
Open any recent Greek lexicon and see. Nothing surely 
which ought to make the advocates of immersion blush 
and hang their heads; nothing which would justify the 
charge of ignorance or bigotry ; and nothing which has 
thinned the ranks, or diminished the numbers, or weak- 
ened the arguments, or limited the weapons of defence, 
employed by the Baptist denomination. 

A similar progress has been made in the science of 
history. Within the last hundred years, some of the most 
eminent scholars in Europe have devoted their lives to 
this department of investigation. Every book, pamphlet, 
manuscript or document, throwing any light upon the 
early history of the Christian church, has been obtained 
and carefully read, and its facts have been compared 
with those of other documents extant. And thus, after 
immense labor and no little expense, has the history of 
the primitive church been written. And what, we again 
ask, has been the effect of all this research upon the point 
now under consideration? Open any recent publication, 
containing the result of the latest investigations, and read. 
We ask not to what sect or party the author may belong. 
We only ask, what has he found to have been the prac- 
tice of the church in the first and second centuries of her 
history? Do the most elaborate historical researches 
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convict the advocates of immersion and of believers’ bap- 
tism, of innovation, of ignorance and bigotry? We are 
willing to stake the issue upon their impartial verdict. 

Alas for those who have so often preferred the charge; 
the days of dogmatism are numbered and well nigh 
finished. A similar charge might have been and was 
preferred against Gallileo, and Newton and Bacon, and 
the whole host of scientific worthies who were so unfor- 
tunate as to be the first to announce to the world some 
splendid discovery in natural science. ‘This question is 
on a level with all others connected with the Bible. 
Whatever is in that mysterious and wonderful book can 
no more be overthrown or shaken than the throne of God. 
The light of true philosophy has only removed obscuri- 
ties from its pages; and the progress of true science has 
only put new and more polished weapons into the hands 
of those who have stood forth in defence of any of its 
truths. 

The third general topic is, ‘‘ the subjects.” When the 
design ahd the form of the ordinance are clearly estab- 
lished, the next question in order is, who may claim the 
privilege of the ordinance? Who are-described in the 
New ‘Testament as proper subjects? ‘This, though in the 
days of the apostles a simple question and one which 
admitted of a ready answer, by the lapse of ages and the 
obscurity which an erroneous practice has brought over 
it, has become one of some difficulty. It is not enough 
now. merely to say to the inquirer, ‘‘ Believe and be bap- 
tized,” or, in the language of Philip to the eunuch, “If 
thou believest with all thine heart, thou mayest,” but 
prejudices must be removed, errors refuted, obscurities 
must be cleared up, and false and unfounded interpreta- 
tions of the Scriptures must be shown to be such, and 
their true intent and meaning educed and established. 
This is a labor requiring something more than a mere 
superficial acquaintance with the principles of interpreta- 
tion. ‘To be successful here and perform any valuable ser- 
vice in the cause of truth, one must have formed habits of 
patient investigation, and have attained to some maturity 
of scholarship. ‘These qualifications, we believe, Mr. 'Tur- 
ney possesses in an eminent degree. He is well read in 
ecclesiastical history, and has ‘been for years a close and 
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critical student of the Bible; and hence, in his exposition of 
passages most universally relied upon to sustain the prac- 
tice of infant baptism, he is strong, full and perfectly satis- 
factory. Wesee not how, in fairness, an exception can be 
taken to the construction which he has given to these dis- 
puted portions of the word of God. This part of his 
work he has extended to the greatest length, and has 
executed with the greatest patience and fidelity. And 
his argument is worthy not only of being read, but of 
being carefully studied by all sincere inquirers after the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

There is, however, one feature in his mode of reason- 
ing upon this subject which will be objected to by some 
as irrelevant. One point, which he takes for granted, 
will not be conceded by all whose principles and prac- 
tices he opposes; 1. e. that infant baptism implies infant 
church membership. He raises one of his strongest ob- 
jections to the right of infants to the ordinance of baptism, 
on the ground that they have none, and can have none, 
of the qualifications prescribed in the New Testament as 
essential to church membership. ‘There is a large por- 
tion of the Pedobaptist ranks, who can make no objection 
to his taking this point for granted. For they have pro- 
claimed it from their pulpits, have put it forth in the 
declaration of their sentiments which they have made to 
the world. It has been brought up, discussed and setiled 
in all their great ecclesiastical judicatories and assemblies ; 
and it is a sentiment which runs through all their pub- 
lications, and is interwoven with their whole system of 
church organization. 

For this numerous and most respectable class we have 
always felt the profoundest respect. We have seen them 
deeply involved and have found they were firmly im- 
bedded in an error which we could not consider harm- 
less. But then there is a consistency in their scheme; its 
parts are all nicely adjusted to each other. One of the 
most honored members of this party and most able advo- 
cates of this doctrine was the late Dr. Mason, of New 
York. His ‘‘ Essays on the Church,” first published in 
a magazine, of which he was editor, in 1808 and 10, and 
recently republished under the direction of a relative of 
the author, are a monument of his genius. We admire 
the fairness with which he states all his propositions, and 
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the great care he takes in defining all his terms. We 
admire not less the strength and acuteness which he dis- 
plays in their defence, and the boldness with which he 
follows them out to their remotest and most objectionable 
consequences. His was a great and powerful intellect. 


‘* Si dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam illa defensa fuissent.’’ 


It is not this class, therefore, who will object to the 
feature alluded to. It was while residing among Pedo- 
baptists, who believe that the ordinance of baptism, to 
whomsoever administered, ‘is a sign and seal of the 
covenant of grace,’”’ that the author prepared this volume 
for the press. 

But there is another class who will strongly object to 
his mode of conducting this part of his argument. They 
do not believe that infants and children, by the act of bap- 
tism, become members of the church. ‘They therefore 
will not appreciate his reasoning or be affected by his 
conclusions; on the contrary, they will be disposed to 
pronounce the whole attempt to limit the ordinance to 
believers alone, an utter failure. It is often the case, that 
the mind of the hearer or reader, fixing itself upon what 
is deemed a weakness in the mode of conducting the con- 
troversy, such as its want of adaptation to the present 
phase of the error, is unfitted to appreciate or feel the force 
of any thing which may follow. Weapprehend that this 
may be the case in the present instance. But the fault is 
not Mr. urney’s. Had they been consistent, his argu- 
ment would have been relevant. The ground upon 
which they establish the right of children and infants to 
the ordinance of baptism, is sufficiently broad to support 
their claim to the enjoyment of any other ordinance or 
privilege in the Christian church ; and it has always been 
a matter of surprise to us, that they have been so forward 
in advocating the claim of infants to the enjoyment of one 
of the ordinances of the church, and so reluctant to admit 
their claim to any other. We have never yet understood 
the ground upon which they make this distinction. Is it 
that the child is incapable of discerning the Lord’s body 
in the use of the bread and wine? But he is as competent 
to understand this, as the use of water in the ordinance of 
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baptism. Is he without faith, has he not been regene- 
rated—and therefore his professing to derive his spiritual 
life and strength from the body of Christ would be a 
mere mockery ! How much less is the profession which 
he is supposed to make in baptism? Does baptism come 
in the place of circumcision? Why then should it not be 
allowed to confer all the rights and privileges which cir- 
cumcision did upon those who submitted to it? 

This want of consistency is so manifest that we wonder 
how it can be concealed from those who advocate these 
views. And it is this, more than any thing else, which 
has made us feel that such men as Edwards, and Dwight, 
and Emmons, were only men, subject to like prejudices 
and passions as other men. ‘They press on in the path of 
error not pleased, as it would seem, with its many advan- 
tages and beauties; but, as they approach its termination, 
they become more and more timid, and instead of retra- 
cing their steps and thus regaining a position of perfect 
safety, they look now on the right and now on the left, 
with an anxious eye, for some by-path into which they 
may turn, and thus save themselves from a full acknow- 
ledgmeut of their mistake, or from the fatal consequences 
which they must otherwise inevitably meet. All we 
have to say in reference to those who still believe as those 
great lights in the church did, is, let them only be con- 
sistent, carry out their principles to their legitimate con- 
sequences, and then they will have no occasion to com- 
plain of the want of relevancy in Mr. T.’s argument; or, 
if they dare not do this, then let them retrace their steps 
and come back upon the king’s highway, and they will 
have no need of it, except to confirm them in the truth. 

Mr. ‘Il’. would subscribe to the following sentiments 
expressed by President Dwight: ‘ All persons are bap- 
tized, not in, but info, the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost; that is, they are in this or- 
dinance publicly and solemnly introduced into the family, 
and entitled, in a peculiar manner, to the name of God.” 
Or, in other words, he considers it ‘‘a profession of sub- 
mission to the gospel, and designed as a prerequisite of 
admission into the Christian church.” Now he who has 
not the inward and the spiritual qualifications essential 
to membership, is not a suitable subject for this ordi- 
nance; and, on the other hand, he who has these qualifi- 
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cations is a suitable subject. With this view, if we be 
asked whether infants or adults, who have much of mo- 
rality, but no religion, are suitable subjects, an answer is 
at hand; a test most easy of application; one which a 
child, or any one capable of understanding the simplest 
principles of the Bible, and of reflecting upon the con- 
dition of his own heart, may with safety apply. If he be 
loved of God, if he believe with all his heart, he may be 
baptized. 


In reaching this conclusion and establishing this rule, 
Mr. 'T. has labored not in vain. He has relied mostly 
upon an extensive and thorough examination of the 
Scriptures; and has appealed to the testimony of the early 
Christian fathers, only to show that the views which he 
advances are not new, or those of a novice, but are as old 
as the church itself, and were entertained by those who 
had the best means of knowiag the mind of Christ. We 
had intended to give some instances, in which, by a faith- 
ful exposition, he turns the very weapons of his opponents 
against themselves. But our limits will not permit. 
Some idea, however, may be formed of the extent and 
richness of this chapter by the following extract. 


**Our examination of baptism with respect to its subjects is now 
completed. The position that believers alone are proper subjects, has 
been proved by an appeal to the design of baptism. Not a use of the 
ordinance, specified in the New Testament, is met in its administration 
to unbelievers and infants. Indeed, its design is thus directly set 
aside and contravened. We have appealed to the nature and design of 
the kingdom of Christ; and shown that it is eminently personal and 
spiritual in its requirements and qualifications for membership. It 
includes none but such as have believed in Christ, and have been trans- 
formed by the renewing of their minds, and consequently leaves no 
place for the baptism and church membership of infants. We have ap- 
pealed to the instructions of Christ and his apostles respecting the 
requisite qualifications for baptism and visible church membership; and 
have found that believers, and believers alone, are specified as the 
proper subjects. We have even shown, by reference to numerous pas- 
sages in the New Testament, that those who are merely ‘* born of the 
flesh,’’ do not belong to the kingdom of Christ ; that relations acquired 
by natural birth, which is all that can be affirmed of infants, are posi- 
tively declared to be of no avail as qualifications for membership ; ; and 
that in this respect the Christian dispensation is directly contrasted 
with the Jewish. We have examined the testimony of the New Tes- 
tament respecting the example of the apostles and of the churches en- 
joying their instructions ;, and we have found them uniformly adminis- 
tering baptism to believers in Christ only. Language is used which 
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proves that all who were baptized were capable of ‘ putting on Christ,’ 
and of ‘ answering a good conscience toward God.’ We have also ex- 
amined the testimony of ecclesiastical history. We have found none but 
believers mentioned as subjects of baptism by the Christian writers for 
a hundred years subsequent to the apostolic age. We have discovered 
the first traces of infant baptism about the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, and have seen it gradually spreading, until, in the time of Augus- 
tine, it became general. We have shown in what way its introduction 
may be readily and satisfactorily accounted for. And, finally, we have 
adduced several distinct and decisive proofs, from the history of the 
church, against its apostolic origin. We ask, what more can be de- 
manded? What stronger proof couid, in the nature of the case, exist? 
Every source from which an argument bearing on the subject can 
possibly be drawn, furnishes evidence leading invariably to the same 
result. There is no conflicting of testimony. ‘There is no balancing 
of proof. There is scarcely an occasion for removing a difficulty. 
The evidence, derived from whatever source, not only fails entirely of 
furnishing any thing in favor of the divine authority of infant baptism, 
but is in every instance opposed to it.”’ 


But there is one point more. Pedobaptists often justify 
their practice, in this particular, by a reference to its good 
results, to its practical benefits. These are twofold. 
First, such as relate to the child, and secondly, such as 
relate to the church and to the cause of religion generally. 
But how the child is benefited by the performance of a 
rite, the meaning of which it is, at the time, wholly inca- 
pable of understanding, and which, at any later period in 
life, it is unable to recal, is to us a profound mystery. If 
the transaction be viewed in the light of a covenant, or 
contract, the child was not a party to it, in such a sense 
as to lay him under any moral obligation. For it was 
ratified when he was as incapable of acting as one dead. 
As well might an instrument, disposing of property, be 
drawn up by surviving friends, and the signature of the 
owner put to it, when his eye is glazed and his hand cold 
in death, and thus it be called his last will and testa- 
ment, as an unconscious infant be baptized, with the de- 
sign of laying him under any peculiar moral obligations. 
He was in no sense a party to it, and is not bound by it. 
We see no way in which he can derive any immediate 
benefit from it, unless it be a saving ordinance. Estab- 
lish the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and the path 
is plain. 

But it is said, the church and the cause of religion is 
benefited by the administration of this ordinance to chil- 
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dren; that parents will fulfil their obligations to their 
children with more fidelity, in consequence of having 
dedicated them to God in this formal manner. We seri- 
ously question whether a deeper interest is felt in the 
spiritual welfare of children among Pedobaptists than 
among Baptists. We doubt whether a more affecting 
case of parental solicitude can be found any where than 
is found in the Memoirs of Andrew Fuller. We have had 
some little acquaintance with Baptist families, and have 
been often deeply affected with scenes of parental anxiety 
and distress which we have witnessed. ‘T'he performance 
of this rite is far from being essential to the enjoyment of 
this most interesting state of mind on the part of the pa- 
rent. ‘There can often be found, both among Baptists 
and Pedobaptists, families where. prayer is made almost 
without ceasing, to God, for the conversion of the younger 
members, and where no opportunity of exerting a religious 
influence or of making a religions impression is suffered 
to pass unimproved. But in ‘neither case, we believe, can 
this anxiety be attributed to their peculiar views or prac- 
tices as denominations. It lies further back, and has its 
origin in what is common to both, viz., a good, sound, re- 
ligious experience of the grace of God. 

“This is all that can be said in its favor; and so far as 
we are able to see, the rite in its application to infants 
might be dispensed with, and neither the child nor the 
church lose auy thing. But there are evil consequences, 
of a serious nature, which flow from this practice. The 
doctrines of the church are in great danger of corruption 
from this source; and when once corrupted, the church 
is ruined. The form, the organization, the officers may 
all be left. Her members may be multiplied manifold ; 
her popularity and her wealth greatly increased, and yet, 
for all this. her power, her influence as the salt of the 
earth, as the light of the world be gone, and gone perhaps 
never to return, If an inward experience of the great 
doctrines of the Bible be set aside in reference to any who 
may appear as candidates, and they be admitted as mem- 
bers without this experience, who can tell how soon the 
line of separation between the church and the world will 
be annihilated? ‘This is what corrupted the church in 
her early history, and brought down upon her that long 
night of darkness from which she, to this day, has 
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scarcely recovered. ‘This is what arrested the progress 
of the Reformation, so auspiciously begun in the days of 
Martin Luther, and turned the descendants of the noble 
band of Christian worthies back to wander, it may be, 
during other centuries, in the wilderness of error and sin. 
And this is what corrupted the New England churches 
during the last half of the eighteenth century—the ad- 
mission of unconverted members. If men, in large num- 
bers, come into the church, destitute of any experimental 
knowledge of Christianity, the church cannot be saved. 
They always have corrupted, and always will, in the end, 
corrupt her doctrines and work out her ruin. 

We believe that the only path of safety is to walk in 
the light of gospel truth; to administer neither of the or- 
dinances to any but those who give evidence that the law 
of God has been put in their inward parts aud written in 
their hearts. ‘This is what Baptists have ever done, and 
it has been their salvation, and, through them, will yet be 
the salvation of the world. Mr. ‘Torney devotes sa section 
to the discussion of this subject; a chapter to ‘‘ the au- 
thority of baptism, or the duty of believers in Christ to be 
baptized on profession of their faith;” and another to 

‘the relative position of baptism, or the scriptural terms 
of admission to the Lord’s supper.” Both are able chap- 
ters, and well worthy of an attentive perusal. 

We lay down this volume with a solemn conviction of 
the importauce of the principles which distinguish us asa 
denomination. While we hold many doctrines in com- 
mon with other denominations, doctrines which we love 
no Jess than they, and in the defence of which we are 
willing to stand side by side and shoulder to shoulder 
with them, yet there are some peculiar to us, and which 
we hold in common with no other denomination what- 
ever. ‘I'hese, as well as the others, we deem neither non- 
essential nor unimportant, Who-sthat reads the history 
of the church, during the last eighteen centuries, cau 
avoid a fee ling of saduess i in consequence of her fickleness 
and inst bility ! How brightly rose the sun of righteous- 
ness upon the world, and yet haw soon were its morning 
rays obscured by clouds and hid from the nations. 
They have shone out again upon lands shrouded in moral 
darkness; but it has been only for a little season. Where 
is there a denomination of any magnitude, which has 
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remained uncorrupted in its doctrines and persevering in 
its efforts for the spread of the gospel during three centu- 
ries’? If one such has withstood the allurements of the 
world and held on its way uncontaminated, we have yet 
to learn its name and to become acquainted with its 
character. It is certainly neither one of the churches of 
Asia, nor the church at Corinth, nor at Alexandria, nor 
at Rome. It is not the church in Germany, nor in 
Switzerland, nor in France, nor in England. Each of 
these churches, within less than three centuries, have 
needed a reformation in their doctrines and their practices 
almost as deep and radical as was the change when they 
first embraced Christianity. 

But this want of stability is not to be attributed to any 
lack of spiritual gifts. "These were shed upon the church 
abundantly. Names, great and mighty, were enrolled 
among her members—Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Origen, 
Augustine, in early times, and, in modern, Luther, Me- 
lancthon, Calviu, Knox, Edwards, Davies, Hopkins and a 
host of others, but little inferior in intellectual strength 
or piety. But yet, notwithstanding their deep and sin- 
cere attachment to the cause of religion, and their most 
vigorous efforts for its welfare, the church soon lost her 
zeal and entertained erroneous views of the great doc- 
trines of the Bible. Neither can her want of stability be 
attributed to any thing peculiar in the form of her organi- 
zation. She has been Papal, Episcopal, Presbyterian and 
Congregational in the mode of her government; and while 
the tendency to corruption has been more rapid under 
some forms than under others, yet under none has she 
been able altogether to resist this tendency or to escape its , 
ruinous consequences. What hope, or what reliance, 
then, is left?) We answer, a rigid conformity to the plain 
and simple teachings of the word of God, in doctrine and 
in practice. Let it no more be heard from the high 
places in Zion that Christians are at liberty to accommo- 
date the forms of religion to the conveniences of men. 
For if they may take this liberty with the forms, why 
not with the internal experience and power? One is as 
fixed and immutable as the other; and the right and au- 
thority to alter the one implies the right and authority to 
change the other. 

Neither let us, as a denomination, be reminded any 
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more that we have been too rigid in our adherence to the 
Pible; nor let it be said, the thing for which we contend 
is one of trifling consequence, ‘‘a nonessential.” Infant 
baptism may be a small affair. We will believe that our 
Pedobaptist brethren think it so, when they are willing to 
give itup. But, little as it is, unless all history is a fable, 
it has been mighty in mischief. ‘Twelve hundred years 
since, it effaced the line which Christ and his apostles 
drew with such distinctness between the church and the 
world, converting the world, not to the truth, but to the 
church and then the church to the world, and sending 
the true witnesses, few in number, and without protection 
or sympathy, through a thousand years of spiritual dark- 
ness. In less than two centuries after the reformation in 
Germany, and Switzerland, and England, it again secu- 
larized the church; and in America, among the descend- 
ants of the Puritans, it hurried the church off into the 
half-way covenant, and thus, by the introduction of un- 
sanctified members, it has also wrought out the same per- 
nicious results. It made some of the sternest New Eng- 
land divines plead for an organic transmission of faith 
from the parent to the child; and although these have 
gone down to their graves, the errors which they taught 
still live, and, over a large*portion of our land, are filling 
up the church with unconverted members, and preparing 
it for another wide spread apostacy. And even in portions 
where baptized infants are not admitted to full member- 
ship and communion, yet even there the practice is ever 
and anon giving rise to strange sentiments concerning 
‘‘Christian nurture,” which the advocates of the practice 
dare not endorse, and which they cannot refute. 

The truth is, the church can never hope for permanent 
purity in her doctrines, and for continued, uninterrupted 
progress in her great work, until she is willing to eschew 
all connection with a practice which has no foundation 
except in an erroneous view of her own character and 
destiny, and in a wrong construction of the word of God. 
When we attribute to this practice the evils above 
enumerated, it is not for the purpose of justifying our- 
selves in a course of opposition. We sincerely believe 
what we write. And we give utterance to a sentiment 
which pervades the entire denomination of regular Bap- 
tists in America, when we assure all our Pedobaptist 
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brethren, far and near, that it will be useless for them to 
ply their ingenuity further in framing bases upon which 
we may unite with them in full and hearty church rela- 
tion, until they are willing to practise immersion alone 
as baptism, and administer the ordinance to those alone 
who give satisfactory evidence that they are born of God. 
We are as far from being convinced by the arguments 
usually relied upon to sustain the practice of Pedobaptists, 
as we were in the days of Roger Williams, John Clarke, 
Obadiah Holmes and others, who so clearly and ably 
maintained our sentiments in the early history of New 
England. 
Sw B. 


Granville, O. 
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1. Trtvs Livivs. Selections from the First Five Books, together with 
the Twenty-First and Twenty-Second Books entire. Chiefly from the 
Text of Alschefski. With English Notes for Schools and Colleges. 
By J. L. Lincotn, Professor of Latin in Brown University. With 
an Accompanying Pian of Rome, and a Map of the Passage of Han- 
nibal. New York. Appletons. 1847. pp. 329. 12mo. 


Livy was a native of Padua, in Italy, and lived just before and 
during the early period of the Christian era. He died A. D. 17, aged 
75 years. His great work is his Roman history, which was compre- 
hended in 142 books, and of which only thirty-five, and a fragment of 
another, are extant. As an accurate, copious and trustworthy histo- 
rian, he is not excelled. Many editions of Livy have been printed. 
The school editions, however, have been deficient in those eritical 
helps which are demanded by a student, as yet not a perfect master of 
the language. The Notes by Prof. Lincoln are as voluminous as the 
wants of the student require, judiciously managed so as to aid him 
where he has need of aid, and at the same time leaving him under the 
necessity of using his own powers. ‘The plan of Rome, and of the 
Journey of Hannibal, as well as the Geographical Index and the Index 
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to the Notes, are valuable additions to the work. This first offering of 
Prof. Lincoln to the cause of classical learning is creditable to himself, 
and the earnest, we hope, of other efforts equally useful, scholarlike 
and praiseworthy. 


2. Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, with Notes. By R. D.C. 
Roseins, Librarian of Andover Theological Seminary. Andover. 
W. H. Wardwell. 1848. pp. 417. 12mo. 


Socrates flourished nearly at the same time with the prophet 
Malachi—about 400 years B. C. His life has been largely described 
both by Plato and Xenophon. The latter was his pupil and admirer ; 
and, from constant and protracted familiarity with Socrates, and with 
his precepts and mode of instruction, well adapted to write the Memoirs 
of his master. The Memorabilia is one of the most interesting books 
that have come to us from heathen antiquity ; and, as a detail of the 
opinions, reasonings and history of one of the greatest and best of 
unenlightened men, it will well repay an earnest and attentive pe- 
rusal. The present edition, from the text of Kiihner, commends itself 
at once to the eye, by its typographical execution ; and not less to the 
mind, by its accuracy and judiciousness. ‘The text covers 168 pages, 
and the Notes and Indexes, 249. The Notes are critical, grammatical 
and explanatory, and embrace numerous references to Manuals within 
the reach of most students. Any one who faithfully reads the book 
with the notes, looking out and contemplating the references, will find 
that the Editor has done him an invaluable service. 


3. The Agamemnon of Eschylus, with Notes. By C. C. Fenton, 
Professor in Harvard Univessity. Boston. James Munroe & Co. 
1847. pp. 199. 12mo. 


This excellent edition of the Agamemnon is printed in large and 
fair type, chiefly from the text of Klausen. ‘The Greek extends to 
seventy pages, and is followed by a body of Notes, in 118 pages, and 
by a Table of the irregular metres of the play, in ten pages. The 
notes are generally judicious and comprehensive, and of sufficient 
length to meet all the ordinary demands of school and college students. 
The Table of Metres will be a great aid to those who have been 
accustomed to look upon the changing versification of the Greek plays 
as an almost interminable and unsolvable mystery. Prof. F. has done 
his work wisely and well. It is a favorable characteristic of the times 
that the treasures of the ancient Greek are, by such editions, becoming 
accessible. 


4. The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown, with Notes. By J. T. 
Cuamp.in, Professor in Waterville College. Second Edition, im- 
proved. Boston. James Munroe & Co. 1847. pp. 252. 12mo. 


In external and typographical beauty, this second edition of Prof. 
Champlin’s Demosthenes excels the former. He remarks in the 
preface that ‘‘ the Notes have been almost entirely rewritten,”’ and, 
by some changes of arrangement, made more convenient for reference. 
The type of the Greek text is remarkably open, clear and beautiful ; 
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it could scarcely be made better. Prof. C. seems to have used to the 
best advantage the helps within his reach. Of the merits of his first 
edition, we have already expressed our opinion in an extended article 
in this Review. We are glad that a second issue is so soon demanded 
by the public. 








5. Greek Tables for the use of Students. By Aupurevs Crossy, Pro- 
fessor in Dartmouth College. Stereotype Edition. Boston. James 
Munroe & Co. pp. 84. 12mo. 1846. 


Nothing is of more importance to young scholars occupied with the 
- elements of the Greek tongue, than perfect familiarity with the forms 
of the language. It is the object of these Tables to exhibit the actual 
forms of the language to the eye. It embraces tables of the vowels, 
numerals, etc., and paradigms of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs 
and participles in all their forms ; together with paradigms of the forms 
: as they are modified by the various dialects. The whole is adapted 
to the present state of Greek grammar, and instead of misleading, 
is calculated to aid the student at every step. The volume contains in 
the shortest compass, and so arranged as at once to strike the eye, the 
tables which are ordinarily scattered over the pages of the best Greek 
grammars, and the results of many pages of statements and exceptions. 
It is an excellent little book, and one that can be placed in the hands of 
students with great advantage. 





@. The Child’s Book in Greek. Being a Series of Elementary Fxer- 
cises in the Greek Language. By Asnaret C. Kenpricx. Pro- 
fessor in Madison University. Hamilton, N. Y. S. C. Griggs. 
1847. pp. 68. 


This little book is designed for the youngest pupils, and, ‘‘ on the 
principle of oral repetition, aims to give them a practical command 
; over some of the simple forms and constructions of the language, with- 
out hindering them with grammatical rules.’’ If it is worth while to 
teach Greek to young children on these principles at all, this manual is 
avery proper guide, But we doubt entirely as to the utility of the 
effort, 
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7. An American Dictionary of the English Language. By Noan 
Weester, LL. D. Revised and enlarged by Cuauncy A. Goop- 
ricH. Springfield. George and Charles Meriam. 1848. 4to. 
pp. 1451. 


An American Dictionary of the English Language. By Noan Wes- 
ster, LL. D. Abridged from the quarto edition. Revised and 
enlarged by Cuauncy A. Goopricw. New York. Harper & 
3rothers. 1847. 8vo. pp. 1289. 


Next to the Bible, the most useful and important book for all classes 
of the community is a good dictionary of their vernacular language. 
Very true, the great majority learn the meaning of words by the ear, 
and gather the superficial knowledge of terms as of other things, by a 
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general and vague induction from their use by others. Such indi- 
viduals, however, are always painfully uncertain as to the accuracy of 
their own use of language; nor can their conceptions of the meaning 
of words employed by others be more definite. Hence the importance 
of the lexicographer’s labors. 

Our young country has been highly favored in the possession of one 
of the most indefatigable laborers in this department which the world 
has ever seen. Noah Webster devoted the principal portion of a long 
life, in a most praiseworthy and successful manner, to the making of a 
dictionary. Nor will the real scholars of this or future generations re- 
gard it asa misappropriation of time or talents. When he began 
these labors, nearly a generation since, seventy years had elapsed after 
the first publication of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary ; and besides many 
inherent defects in that great work, the progress which the English 
language had made during this period, obviously demanded the prepa- 
ration of a new work, in order to the adequate presentment of the lan- 
guage as itis. Our countrymen should felicitate themselves, that this 
task was undertaken by an American, and with an enlarged, enlight- 
ened view, indicating just appreciation of the dignity and sacred re- 
sponsibleness of the work. 

These labors are for the first time brought into a complete and con- 
venient adjustment in the volumes before us. There are serious prac- 
tical objections to a dictionary in several volumes. ‘This has been one 
hindrance to the wider and more rapid introduction of Webster's larger 
Dictionary. For the first time, we now have in the most copious, and 
as it seems to us, the most beautiful single volume ever printed in this 
country,—a complete American dictionary. [Extending to almost fifteen 
hundred pages quarto, it is yet_so compact as not to appear unwieldy, 
and so condensed as to leave out hothing which could really be desired, 
relating to the origin, the fourm, the meaning or the pronunciation of 
words and names. Nor is this secured by the use of a miserably small 
type or thin paper. Eminently good judgment has presided over these 
arrangements, which can scarcely fai] to challenge the admiration and 
the warm approval of the public. 

But these material and mechanical excellencies,—important as they 
must be considered in such a work,—are by no means the chief re- 
commendations of this volume. The revision to which Prof. Goodrich 
has subjected the work seems to have been of the most thorough and 
satisfactory character. By seeking requisite aid from every quarter, 
both in our own country and abroad, he has vastly enriched and per- 
fected this noble undertaking. With two things we have been spe- 
cially gratified in this revision. ‘The Editor very judiciously has re- 
treated from the attempt of Webster, to revolutionize the orthography 
of words. The business of lexicography certainly is not to make a lan- 
guage, but simply to exhibit it according to its approved usages. Some 
departure from this axiom, in the spelling and pronunciation of a small 
class of words, always seemed to us a blemish in Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. By common consentof the venerable author before his death, 
and of his representatives, these innovations are now chiefly abandoned. 
The other feature which has pleased us, is the steady resistance of that 
boundless license for innovation in coining new words, or altering old 
ones, which many English writers, especially, have of late manifested. 
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We need no additional copiousness of this doubtful and reprehensible 
character ; and it will secure the warm approval of all the staid 
lovers of ‘‘ English undefiled’’ to see in this standard work, so gene- 
ral a repudiation of the cockney frivolities of this innovating age. 

Immense labor and care have evidently been expended on the defi- 
nitions of words as here presented. The broad principle of Horace, 
that wse is the law and the decision of the meaning of words, seems to 
have been rigidly adhered to. The definition here presented regards 
not so much what the derivation and the analogy of the word would 
lead us to anticipate as its meaning, but what good and prevalent 
usage proves that it does mean. 

The copious narrative of the Editor of these editions, as to the 
method and extent of improvements which he has introduced, will give 
to all readers some idea of the nature and value of the additions here 
incorporated, amounting to nearly one-fourth part of the whole work. 

The commendation which we feel constrained to award to the larger 
work, is also due to this edition of the abridgement. Taking that of 
Worcester as its basis, very like the same character of improvements, 
and in the same proportion, have been by the same hand judiciously in- 
corporated into this smaller work. It contains the more important 
derivations of words, nearly all their meanings, though sometimes 
slightly condensed, a few of the more important authorities, and in 
many words an acceptable list of synonyms. The same spelling, pro- 
nunciation and definition will therefore be found in both the larger 
work and the abridgement. The former will naturally be desired, as 
the more full and complete, by all thorough scholars ; while the latter 
will be equally welcome to the masses. This octavo edition, for 
beauty and accuracy of execution, deserves to become the universal 
common dictionary of the language. The public may well congratu- 
late themselves on the effect of a generous rivalry between the pub- 
lishers, or what must be regarded as a most praiseworthy liberality, 
that these excellent editions are both furnished at prices unusually low. 
Doubtless they will be remunerated by very extensive sales. 

Contenting ourselves necessarily for the present with this brief notice 
of works in which we hope all our readers will feel a lively interest, 
and will naturally desire early information, we may give ample space 
to a critical examination of them hereafter. R. B. 


8. Memoir of Rev. William G. Crocker, late Missionary to Africa. 
By Mrs. Mepserry, of Newburyport, Mass. Boston. Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. 16mo. 


We have had opportunity to examine this Biography in sheets. 
The lamented servant of God whom it describes left many letters and 
journals, which have furnished very full materials for the delineation 
of his character. These materials are judiciously arranged by the 
editress, and united together by sensible and discriminating remarks. 
The life of Mr. Crocker was not one of bustle and parade; and the 
Memoir is of that serene cast which does not move strongly ; but the 
impression which it is calculated to produce is invariably good. It is 
a worthy addition to our series of missionary memoirs. Mr. Crocker 
was born at Newburyport, where his aged parents still reside. He 
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became hopefully pious at the age of twenty. Though he was brought 
up to a mechanical trade, he soon commenced a course of study pre- 
paratory tothe work of the gospel ministry. He studied one year at the 
Academy in South Reading, and afterwards pursued a full course in 
theology at the Newton Theological Institution. He sailed for Africa 
the first time, July 11th, 1835. He returned to his native land after 
a few years, on account of his feeble health, and for a considerable 
time lay at death’s door. He was, however, almost miraculously 
restored, and returned to his cherished field of labors. But he re- 
turned only to die. After a very brief period of missionary toil, he 
finished his harvest work at the noon of life, and reclined, at the Mas- 
ter’s bidding, upon his sheavyes—a martyr to his work. 


9. The Dangers and Advantages of Unusual ony tbe: Efforts. A 
Discourse by Rev. T. F. Curtis, pastor of the Baptist Church at 
Tuskaloosa, Ala. ‘Tuskaloosa. M. D. J. Slade. pp. 20. 


The necessity for discusing this topic in the Northern States is now 
passed away. ‘The evils of an excessive and unwise use of a thing 
good in itself have been abundantly exhibited and felt. In other por- 
tions of the Union, however, it may still be needful to sound the voice 
of alarm. The discourse of Mr. Curtis is a judicious, temperate and 
serious warning against extravagance, and draws, in a discriminating 
and prudent manner, the line of demarcation between the proper use 
and the abuse of protracted religious meetings. 


10. Morning and Evening Meditations for Every Day in a Month. 
Boston. Crosby & Nichols. 1847. 295 pp. 12mo. 


It will not be the fault of editors, printers, and publishers, if the 
world is not well instructed in meditation and prayer. We have our 
*¢ Daily Food,’’ a promise and a verse of a hymn, for a whole year ; 
* Daily Manna,’’—like the former, with the appendage of a skeleton 
of a meditation ; the ‘‘ Christian’s Daily Treasury,’’ with the medita- 
tion for every day in the year written out; Mason’s Spiritual 
Treasury, Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury, and the like. ‘This little vol- 
ume is an advance upon its fellows, giving us two meditations a day 
for a month, with a more extended portion of poetry. It is a de- 
lightful book—a true gem of taste and piety. 


11. The Son of Man Cometh. A Discourse by Wituram H. Fur- 
Ness, Pastor of the Unitarian Church, Philadelphia. Boston. 
James Munroe & Co. 1847. pp. 22. 8vo. 


The text of this discourse is Luke 12: 40—‘‘ Be ye, therefore, ready 
also ; for in such an hour as ye think not, the Son of Man cometh.’’ 
This sermon is an extraordinary development of opinion. The author 
departs from the usual interpretation of the passage, which, as the 
context seems to imply, involves a voice of warning. His interpreta- 
tion, in his own words, is as follows: ‘‘ It is very plain to me that 
when he spoke of the coming of the Son of Man, he had reference to 
that great and undefined good which the Jews were impatiently look- 
ing for, which they expected to appear in the shape of a great, visible 
empire, splendid and mighty with a prophet and prince, inspired and 
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anointed of God, at its head... . In one word, it was in his [Christ’s] 
mind, the Truth,—the Truth concerning God and man—the knowledge 
of the Invisible and the Everlasting—of the highest topics of human 
thought and the dearest interests of the soul—of the eternal will—of 
the sacred and unchangeable law, etc.’’ The discourse is founded 
upon this interpretation—a folly which, who would deem possible ? 
Who can think that Christ would, in such solemn words of warning, 
have cautioned his disciples in respect to the coming of the Truth? 
And what is that abstract Truth, which was not then in the world, but 
which might come at any time, and of whose coming men required to 
be warned! The discourse was, doubtless, approved by the auditors, 
or they would scarcely have requested its publication. But certainly 
the cause of divine truth has nothing to apprehend from those who 
have so little theological acumen as to admire and praise such gleams 
of moonshine. 


12. The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for 
the Year 1848. Boston. James Munroe & Co. pp. 370. 12mo. 


This very scholarlike and useful almanac has appeared in good time. 
It is exceedingly rich in statistics, literary, commercial, scientific and 
professional. ‘lhe industry, research and ability of the Editor have 
made it at the same time a very readable book, and a book of reference. 
Every year, we perceive some valuable additions, corrections and im- 
provements. The full list of the Houses of Lords and Commons in 
England has suggested to us that another interesting addition would 
be a table of the statistics of the British and Continental Universities ; 
also a statistical view of Libraries. 





QUARTERLY LIST. 


DEATHS. Puivetus B. Peck, Cazenovia, N. Y., 


Samvuev Bensamin, West Burlington, 
Ots. Co., N. Y., July 2, aged 84. 

James A. BosweELu, Newtown, N.H., 
Sept. 14, aged 51. 

Henry DovuGtass BuTTOLPH, Troy, 
Oakland Co., Mich., Sept. 24, aged 
29. 

SamueEL C. Cropton, (Missionary,) 
Canton, China, July 7, aged 31. 

Exvisau Herrick,Charlestown, Mont. 
Co., N. Y., aged 87. 

Isaac Taytor Hinton, New Orleans, 
La., Aug. 28, aged 42. 

H. Hupson, North Royalton, Cuya- 
hoga Co., O., Aug. 9, aged 60. 

Amos KinGstey, Lebanon, Mad. Co., 
N. Y., Oct. 25, aged 80. 

S. S. Parr, Hannibal, Mo., Aug. 2. 

Wituiam Pattison, New Britain, 
Con., Aug. 31, aged 82, 


VOL. 


Xil.——-NO, XLVIII. 





Oct. 3, aged 38. 

Linus N. Peck, Cazenovia, N. Y., 
Oct. 4, aged 29. 

GEORGE Roginson, Lancaster Mass., 
Sept. 25, aged 92. 

Isaac Sawyer, Jay, Essex Co., N. Y., 
Sept. 30, aged 77. 

Joun Tripp, Hebron, Me., Sept. 16, 
aged 86. 

MANDEVILLE ‘l'vTHILL, (licentiate), 
Prattsburg, Steub. Co., N. Y., Oct. 
16, aged 28. 

J.W. Wiuvuiams, Green Plains, Mich., 
Aug. 13. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Ira Bates, West Greenwich, R. L., 
Sept. 23, 
B. BLacksurn, Youngtown, O., Oct. 6. 
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WitxviaM Brancu,Williamsville, Erie 
Co., N. Y., Sept. 2. 

CuHarurs CaRLTon, Fredonia, N. Y., 
Aug. 138. 

CrorGe CARPENTER, Westminster, 
Mass , Oct. 14. 

C. T. Cuapman, South Kingston, R. 
I., Aug. 25. 


D. L. Ciouse, White Eyes’ Plains, } 


Cosh. Co., O., Oct. 22. 
Ezra G. Covey, 
N. Y., Oct. 27. 
—— CRAVEN, Cincinnati, O., Oct. 17. 
AppeLeTton H. Danrortu, Worcester, 
Mass., Oct. 26. 

Groree W. Davis, Milford, Con. 

H. Garticx, Guilford, Chen. Co., 
WN. ¥-, Get. Zt. 

Joun R. GreenouGH, Oldtown, Me., 
Aug. 26. 

E. R. Hera, Manasquan, N. J. 


N. B. James, Italy Hollow, Yates Co., 


N. Y., Sept. 14. 

REUBEN JerFrey, Nantucket, Mass., 
Sept. 15. 

JosepH R Jonunson, Henderson, Jeff. 
Co., N. Y., Oct. 19. 

A. Jones, Sodus, Wayne Co., N. Y., 
Oct. 5. 

E. E. Krirven, Ackerville, Wilcox Co., 
Ala., June 27. 

Ricuarp LENTELL, Conway, Mass., 
Oct. 21. 

JosePpH Lewis, Stonington, Con., 3rd 
chh., Sept. 7. 

Hiram Lorp, Greenville, Green Co., 
N. Y., Oct. 7. 


Moore, Cincinnati, O., Oct. 17. | 


Bensamin F. Neary, Attica, N. Y., 
Sept. 7. 

WituiaM A. Pease, Plainfield, Mass., 
Sept. 14. 

Joun W. Sartes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oct. 27. ? 

THomas SHEPHERD, Tomaky, 
shocton Co., O., Oct. 10. 

Ira Joy Stopparp, Busti, Chaut. Co., 
N. Y., Sept. 23. 

H. B. Streeter, Hinsdale, N. 
Nov. 3. 

JosepH THAYER, South Sutton, Mass., 
Oct 20., 

Martin THRASHER, Copenhagen, 
mm ee 

Bexs. Wuarton, Antrim, Guernsey 
Co., O., Aug. 

Wittiam WILDER, 
Sept. 5. 


a. 


Jerome T. Mason, Galesville, Wash. | 


Co., N. Y., Nov. 5. 


Quarterly List. 


Darien, Gen. Co., | 
| Oak Grove, Tenn., July 13. 


Co- 
| Poquonnoc (Groton), Con., Aug. 24. 





Baltimore, Md., | 


[ Dec. 1847. 


SamvuE. [. Atkins, Cumberland Co., 
Va., Nov. 5. 

JamES PARKER, Rowe, Mass., Nov. 
18. 

Americus L. Hay, New Carlisle, 0.‘ 
Nov. 13. 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 


Matagorda, Texas, May 15. 
Whartonville, Col. River, Texas, May 
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Duehart’s Creek, Jefferson Co., Ga. 
July 16. 

East Cameron, Steub. Co., N. Y. 

South West Oswego, N. Y. 

West Kensington, Pa.. Aug. 1, 

Wayne Township, Ind., Aug. 5. 

West Lebanon, Ind. Co., Pa., Aug. 10. 


| Pipe Creek, Lycoming Co., Pa., Aug. 


ll. 
Steubenville, Jeff. Co., O , Aug. 20. 
Lawrence, Mass., Aug. 24. 
Bird’s Corner, Sun Prairie, Wis. T., 
Aug: 25. 
Providence, R.I., 9th chh., Aug. 28. 
Fulton Co., Dk: 
Williamstown, Grant Co., Ky. 
Baraboo, Wis. 
Pittsburg, Pa., (colored,) Sept. 5. 
Carroll Co., Mi., Sept. 12, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., (colored,) Sept. 19. 
Cincinnati, O., (First Fulton chh.,) 
Sept. 25. 

Barrington. Cook Co., [ll., Sept. 29. 

Lubec Village, Me., Sept. 30. 
Meddybemps, Me., Sept. 30. 
Union, ‘Tenn. 

Brooklyn, N. Y , Oct. 17. 


| New York, N. Y., Nov. 


DEDICATIONS. 


Houston, Texas, June 6. 


Cold Spring, Long Island, N. Y., Aug. 
29. 

Wells, Hamilton Co., N. Y., Sept. 9. 

Rossville, Staten Island, N. Y., Sept. 
16. 

East Meredith, Del. Co., N. Y., Sept. 
21 


| Newport, R. I., Sept. 22. 
Springfield, Mass., Sept. 22. 
| Galveston, ‘Texas. 


Mt. Calvary church, Caroline Co., Va., 
Nov. 19. 
New York, N. Y.,4th st. chh., Nov. 25 
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